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PREFACE 


In  all  subjects  confine  your  teaching  to  the  leading  outlines  in  the  first 
instance.  . . . Turn  everything  to  use  as  you  teach  it.  . . . Grammar 
has  to  he  studied  in  and  through  sentences,  and  to  be  extracted  from 
sentences  by  the  pupil  if  it  is  to  be  really  taught.— Professor  Laurie, 
University  of  Edinburgh, 

Three-fourths  of  the  pupils  who  enter  our  elementary  schools  do 
not  proceed  beyond  the  stage  of  advancement  represented  by  a 
Fourth  Reader.  The  average  age  of  pupils  who  enter  our  High 
Schools  is  fourteen.  For  such  pupils  lessons  in  grammar  should  be 
simple,  should  deal  with  essentials,  and  should  be  turned  to  use  in 
reading  and  composition. 

For  years  the  child  has  been  thinking  thoughts  and  uttering  them 
in  sentences.  He  has  been  studying  thoughts  as  they  appear  in  the 
sentences  of  his  reading  and  literature  lessons,  and  has  been  giving 
the  substance  of  them  in  his  own  words  ever  since  he  entered  school. 
The  substance  of  grammar  is  implicit  in  his  mind,  and  the  teacher’s 
problem,  when  the  grammar  stage  is  reached,  is  to  make  this  know- 
ledge explicit  and  to  cause  the  ehild  to  do  in  a formal  methodical 
way  what  he  has  been  doing  in  an  informal  way. 

Accordingly  the  pupil  begins  with  thoughts,  their  elements,  and 
their  classes,  and  proceeds  to  sentences  as  the  forms  in  which  these 
thoughts  are  clothed.  In  his  study  of  the  sentence  he  perceives  that 
each  word  has  its  own  work  to  do  in  the  expression  of  thought  and 
so,  from  the  standpoint  of  thought,  he  classifies  words  as  parts  of 
speech  and  describes  their  relations.  He  observes  that  a change  in 
the  use  or  meaning  of  a word  is  frequently  followed  by  a change  in 
its  form,  and  so  he  studies  inflection  as  it  affects  words  used  in  the 
expression  of  thought.  That  general  analysis  which  brings  into  relief 
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the  logical  structure  of  a complicated  sentence,  and  that  general 
parsing  which  states  the  use  and  relation  of  a word  in  a sentence, 
are  deemed  sufficient  at  this  stage.  The  pupil  needs  this  knowledge 
for  intelligent  reading  and  for  the  effective  ordering  of  his  thoughts 
in  composition. 

The  exercises,  for  the  most  part,  are  selected  from  literature,  but 
i't  is  assumed  that  teachers  will  supply  additional  examples  to  meet 
the  special  needs  of  their  pupils.  These  may  be  found  in  abundance 
in  their  ordinary  reading  lessons,  of  which  they  will  secure  a clearer 
comprehension  for  purposes  of  expression  as  the,  result  of  such  an 
exercise  of  logical  analysis. 

The  Appendix  contains  a brief  but  adequate  history  of  the  growth 
of  our  language  and  reference  lists  of  nouns,  adjectives,  and  verbs  that 
are  irregular  in  form. 

It  is  believed  that  the  Public  School  pupil  who  masters  this  text 
will  have  a clear  knowledge  of  the  essentials  of  English  grammar 
and  a good  foundation  for  advanced  work  should  he  enter  a High 
School, 
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PART  ONE. 


THOUGHTS.  SENTENCES. 

I. 

Think  of  some  object.  (The  dog.) 

Think  of  something  to  say  about  that  object.  (Barks.) 

Express  your  thought  in  a sentence.  (The  dog  barks.) 

Think  of  the  objects  : cats,  the  grass,  a small  boy,  London. 

Think  of  something  to  say  about  each. 

Express  these  thoughts  in  sentences. 

II. 

The  bird  sings. 

Flowers  grow  in  the  gardens. 

The  strong  horse  carries  a heavy  load. 

(1)  About  what  are  you  led  to  think  in  the  first  sentence  ? 
(The  bird.) 

About  what  are  you  led  to  think  in  the  second  sentence  1 
(Flowers.) 

About  what  are  you  led  to  think  in  the  third  sentence  1 
(The  strong  horse.) 

The  bird  being  the  subject  of  thought  in  the  first  sentence 
may  be  called  the  thought~Stlbject.  ' What  are  the 
thought-subjects  in  the  second  and  third  sentences  ? 

(2)  What  are  you  led  to  think  about  the  bird  in  the  first 
sentence  ? (Sings.) 
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What  are  you  led  to  think  about  flowers  in  the  second 
sentence  ? (Grow  in  the  garden.) 

What  are  you  led  to  think  about  the  strong  horse  m the 
third  sentence  ? (Carries  a heavy  load.) 

Sings  being  what  is  thought  about  the  bird  may  be 
called  the  thought-predicate. 

What  are  the  thought-predicates  in  the  second  and  third 
sentences  1 

III. 

Copy  each  of  the  following  sentences  and  draw  one 
line  under  the  words  that  express  the  thought-subject  and  two 
lines  under  the  words  that  express  the  thought-predicate, 
thus  : The  grass  is  green. 

The  summer  days  have  come  again. 

The  dew  is  on  the  daisies  and  clover. 

A blade  of  green  corn  springs  up. 

A million  little  diamonds  twinkled  in  the  trees. 

The  eager  flowers  blossom  in  every  nook, 

I see  a black  cloud  in  the  west. 

IY. 

Give  the  thought-subjects  and  thought-predicates  in  the 
following  sentences : — 

The  woods  with  music  ring. 

With  many  a curve  my  banks  I fret. 

Down  swept  the  chill  wind  from  the  mountain. 

From  a hollow  tree  the  hedgehog 

With  his  sleepy  eyes  looked  at  him 

By  him  sported  on  the  green 

His  little  grandchild,  Wilhelmine. 

Great  praise  the  Duke  of  Marlb’rough  won 

And  our  good  Prince  Eugene. 
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Y. 

Supply  thought-subjects  to  the  following  thought- 
predicates  : — 

is  the  Premier  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada. 

. had  the  value  of  all  lands  written  in 

the  Doomsday  Book. 

is  the  capital  of  British  Columbia. 

revolves  around  the  earth. 

is  the  author  of  “David  Copperfield.” 

is  made  from  the  wool  of  the  sheep. 

VI. 

Supply  thought-predicates  to  the  following  thought-sub- 
jects : — 

Alfred,  the  Great  . 

The  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  . 

The  claws  of  the  cat  . 

The  song  of  the  lark . 

VII. 

A complete  thought  is  made  up  of  two  members,  a 

thought-subject  and  a thought-predicate. 

A complete  thought  expressed  in  words  is  a sentence. 


KINDS  OF  THOUGHT. 

VIII. 

Think  of  something  to  assert  (tell)  about  John.  Express 
it  in  a sentence.  (John  walks.) 

Think  of  a question  you  wish  to  ask.  Express  it  in  a 
sentence.  (Who  is  he1?) 

Think  of  a command  you  wish  to  give.  Express  it  in  a 
sentence.  (Shut  the  door.) 
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Think  a complete  thought  that  is  an  assertion.  Express 
it  in  a sentence.  (London  is  a city.) 

Think  a complete  thought  that  is  a question.  Express 
it  in  a sentence.  (Where  is  London  ?) 

Think  a complete  thought  that  is  a command.  Express 
it  in  a sentence.  (Come  here  ) 

IX. 

About  each  of  the  following  think  thoughts  that  are  asser- 
tions, questions,  or  commands  : — 

Robert,  Victoria,  June,  Montreal,  Winnipeg 

Express  these  thoughts  in  sentences. 

How  many  kinds  of  thoughts  have  been  expressed  in  these 
sentences  ? 

X. 

Tell  which  of  these  kinds  of  thoughts  is  expressed  in  each 
of  the  following  : — 

What  is  the  use  of  delaying? 

The  breaking  waves  dashed  high. 

Ring  out,  wild  bells,  to  the  wild  sky. 

Why  does  a rolling  stone  gather  no  moss? 

No  endeavor  is  in  vain; 

Its  reward  is  in  the  doing. 

Be  not  false,  unkind,  or  cruel ; 

Banish  evil  words  and  strife; 

Keep  thy  heart  a temple  holy; 

Love  the  lovely,  aid  the  lowly. 

XL 

When  any  one  of  these  kinds  of  thoughts  is  accompanied 
by  sudden  or  strong  feeling,  as  wonder,  delight,  impatience, 
anger,  etc.,  it  may  be  called  an  exclamation,  e.g.,  How 
beautiful  the  flowers  are  ! Long  live  the  Queen ! When 
can  their  glory  fade  ? 
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Give  a name  for  each  thought  expressed  in  the  following 
stanza.  If  any  of  the  thoughts  are  also  exclamations,  men- 
tion that  fact. 

There’s  a merry  brown  thrush  sittihg  up  in 
the  tree : 

He’s  singing  to  me ! He’s  singing  to  me ! 

And  what  does  he  say,  little  girl,  little  boy? 

“ Oh,  the  world’s  running  over  with  joy ! 
Don’t  yon  hear  ? Don’t  you  see  ? ” 


KINDS  OF  SENTENCES. 

XII. 

Each  kind  of  thought  is  expressed  in  its  own  kind  of 
sentence. 

A sentence  which  expresses  a thought  that  is  an  assertion 
is  an  assertive  sentence. 

A sentence  which  expresses  a thought  that  is  a question  is 
an  interrogative  sentence. 

A sentence  which  expresses  a thought  that  is  a command 
or  request  is  an  imperative  sentence. 

A sentence  which  expresses  a thought  that  is  accompanied 
by  strong  feeling  may  be  called  an  exclamatory  sentence. 

XIII. 

Read  the  following  sentences  and  tell  whether  they  are  as- 
sertive, interrogative,  or  imperative,  and  why.  If  any  sen- 
tence is  also  exclamatory,  mention  the  fact.  Observe  the 
marks  of  punctuation  at  the  close  of  each  sentence. 

How  beautiful  is  the  rain  in  summer! 

Is  he  not  able  to  pay  the  money? 

Remember  never  to  be  ashamed  of  doing  right. 

Brightly  shines  the  morning  sun. 
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Each  of  us  has  his  own  faults. 

What  a good  old  man  that  is! 

Toll  for  tho  brave ! the  brave  that  are  no  more ! 

XIV. 

Write  three  assertive  sentences  about  some  places  in  your 
geography  lesson. 

Write  three  interrogative  sentences  about  some  persons 
in  history. 

Write  three  imperative  sentences  about  farm  work. 

Write  three  exclamatory  sentences  about  the  colors  of 
leaves,  the  flight  of  birds. 

Does  each  sentence  begin  with  a capital  letter  and  end 
with  the  proper  punctuation  mark  ? 

XV. 

The  hours  of  that  sunny  day  passed  quickly. 

The  brave,  cheery,  little  robin  sings  a low,  sweet 
song. 

John’s  young  sister  made  that  pretty  drawing. 

Read  the  words  that  express  the  thought-subject  in  the 
first  sentence.  (The  hours  of  that  sunny  day.)  These  words 
may  be  called  the  complete  word-subject. 

Read  the  chief  word  used  in  expressing  the  thought- 
subject.  (Hours.)  This  word  may  be  called  the  bare 
word-subject. 

Read  the  complete  word-subjects  and  the  bare  word- 
subjects  in  the  second  and  third  sentences. 

Read  the  words  that  express  the  thought-predicate  in  the 
first  sentence.  (Passed  quickly.) 

These  words  may  be  called  the  complete  WOrd- 
predicate. 
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Read  the  chief  word  used  in  expressing  the  thought- 
predicate;  (Passed.)  This  word  may  be  called  the  bare 
word-predicate . 

Read  the  complete  word-predicates  and  the  bare  word- 
predicates  in  the  second  and  third  sentences. 

Rote. — The  word-subject  in  an  imperative  sentence  is 
usually  omitted;  when  expressed  it  is  either  you  or  thou. 
Thus,  (You)  shut  the  door.  (You)  come  here. 

XVI. 

All  the  words  used  in  expressing  the  thought-subject 
may  be  called  the  complete  word-subject. 

All  the  words  used  in  expressing  the  thought-predicate 
may  be  called  the  complete  word-predicate. 

The  chief  word  used  in  expressing  the  thought-subject 
may  be  called  the  bare  WOrd-SUbject.  The  chief  word 
used  in  expressing  the  thought-predicate  may  be  called  the 

bare  word-predicate. 

XVII. 

Read  each  of  the  following  sentences  and  state  ( a ) the 
kind,  ( b ) the  complete  word-subject,  (c)  the  bare  word- 
subject,  ( d ) the  complete  word-predicate,  (e)  the  bare  word- 
predicate.  These  five  statements  constitute  the  general  analy- 
sis of  a sentence. 

The  frightened  horse  dashed  down  the  street. 

A kind  deed  often  drives  away  sorrow. 

Forgive  my  thoughtless  act. 

What  divides  us  ? 

How  strange  are  the  freaks  of  memory  ! 

How  do  wild  cherries  compare  in  size  with 
cultivated  ones'? 
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With  the  glory  of  winter  sunshine 
Over  his  locks  of  gray, 

In  the  old  historic  mansion 
He  sat  on  his  last  birthday. 


REVIEW. 

XVIII. 

Tell  wliat  kind  of  thought  is  expressed  in  each  of  the 
following : — 

Do  not  shoot  me,  Hiawatha.  Whom  did  yon 
call?  He  saw  her  lift  her  eyes.  Pushing  with 
restless  feet  the  snow  to  right  and  left,  he 
lingered.  Long  years  ago  a winter  sun  shone 
over  it  at  setting.  Give  me  of  your  bark,  O 
birch  tree!  Who  paints  with  gold  the  roadside 
weeds,  the  waving  golden-rod  ? 

Bear  through  sorrow,  wrong,  and  ruth 

In  thy  heart  the  dew  of  youth, 

On  thy  lips  the  smile  of  truth. 

“We  must  learn  to  spend  to  some  good  end,” 
They  said  “if  we  are  wise; 

’Tis  not  in  the  gold  we  waste  or  hold 
That  a golden  blessing  lies.” 

“ Good  night,  little  shivering  grasses ! 

Lie  down  ’neath  the  coverlet  white> 

And  rest  till  the  cuckoo  is  singing ; 

Good  night,  little  grasses,  good  night!” 

Beautiful  hands  are  they  that  do 

Work  that  is  noble,  good,  and  true — 

Busy  for  others  the  long  day  through. 
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XIX. 

Express  in  your  own  words  the  thoughts  contained  in 
each  of  the  last  four  examples  in  exercise  xviii. 

XX. 

Mention  the  thought-subjects  and  thought-predicates  in 
each  of  the  following  : — 

The  muscles  of  his  brawny  arms  are  strong  as 
iron  bands.  Wounds  made  by  words  are  hard  to 
heal.  Words  without  thoughts  never  to  heaven 
go.  A little  nonsense  now  and  then  is  relished 
by  the  wisest  men.  Unwarmed  by  any  sunset  light 
the  gray  day  darkened  into  night.  Suddenly 
from  the  shore  comes  a clear  cry  thrice  repeated, 
“Sweet,  sweet,  sweet.”  Open  that  door. 

At  his  side  in  all  her  beauty 
Sat  the  lovely  Minnehaha, 

Plaiting  mats  of  flags  and  rushes. 

On  the  joyous  Christmas  morning, 

In  front  of  every  door, 

A tall  pole  crowned  with  clustering  grain 
Is  set  the  birds  before. 

Down  the  street  with  laughter  and  shout, 
Grlad  in  the  freedom  of  school  let  out, 

Came  the  boys. 

XXI. 

Write  -siix  imperative  sentences  telling  children  not  to  be 
late  at  school,  to  be  kind  to  their  playmates,  to  help  the 
needy. 

2 
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Write  six-interrogative  sentences  asking  about  the  climate 
of  British  Columbia,  the  gold  fields  of  Canada,  the  wheat 
fields  of  Manitoba. 


Write  assertive  sentences  as  answers  to  these  interrogative 
sentences. 


XXII. 


Write  in  separate  columns  the  complete  word-subject  and 
the  complete  word-predicate  in  each  of  the  following  sentences ; 
draw  a line  under  each  bare  word-subject  and  each  bare 
word-predicate  : 


A small  party  of  the  soldiers  followed  me.  The 
curfew  tolls  the  knell  of  parting  day.  My  stock- 
ings there  I often  knit.  Softly  from  the  sky  are 
falling  snowflakes  white  as  lilies  fair.  High  o’er 
the  loud  and  dusty  road  the  soft  gray  nest  in 
safety  swings.  Call  my  brother  back  to  me.  The 
dog’s  love  for  the  children  makes  him  a useful 
playfellow.  How  dear  to  my  heart  are  the  scenes 
of  my  childhood! 


And  from  the  wall  a little  span, 

And  by  the  trodden  line, 

Stands,  seen  from  many  a distant  plain, 

A tall  and  slender  shrine. 

XXIII. 

Turn  to  your  Reader,  page  . Read  the  sentences 

in  order  stating  the  kind  of  thought  expressed  in  each,  the 
name  of  each  kind  of  sentence,  the  thought-subject  in  each, 
and  the  name  of  each  terminal  punctuation  mark. 


PART  TWO 


THE  PARTS  OB  SPEECH. 

THE  NOUN. 

I. 

John  owns  a honse  in  Vancouver. 

What  work  does  the  word  John  do  in  this  sentence?  It 
gives  the  name  of  the  person  thought  of. 

What  work  does  the  word  house  do  in  this  sentence  ? It 
gives  the  name  of  the  thing  thought  of. 

What  work  does  the  word  Vancouver  do  in  this  sentence  ? 
It  gives  the  name  of  the  place  thought  of. 

In  the  following  sentences  copy  the  words  that  are  names 
of  persons,  places,  or  things. 


Coffee  grows  in  Brazil  and  Arabia. 

The  earth  and  moon  revolve- around  the  sun. 
The  King  of  England  is  ruler  of  a vast  empire. 


He  spoke  of  the  grass  and  flowers  and  trees, 
Of  the  singing  birds  and  the  humming  bees. 


A word  that  is  used  as  the  nctme  of  a person,  place,  or  thing 

is  a Noun. 


II. 


In  the  following  passages  pick  out  the  nouns.  Why  is 
each  a noun  1 
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Always  the  broad  St.  Lawrence  seemed  to  be 
winding  from  headland  to  headland  among 
the  purple  hills:  in  sunlight  a mirror  be- 
tween shadowy  forest  banks,  at  night  molten 
silver  in  the  moon-tract. 

Gro,  stranger!  track  the  deep — - 
Free,  free  the  white  sail  spread! 

Wave  may  not  foam,  nor  wild  wind  sweep 
Where  rest  not  England’s  dead. 

Compose  four  assertive  sentences  expressing  thoughts  about 
books  you  have  read.  Mention  the  nouns  in  these  sentences. 

Compose  four  interrogative  sentences  about  animals  you 
have  seen.  Mention  the  nouns  in  these  sentences. 

Compose  three  exclamatory  sentences  about  your  favorite 
flowers.  Mention  the  nouns  in  these  sentences. 


THE  PRONOUN. 

III. 

John  owns  horses  and  he  is  fond  of  them. 

In  this  sentence  what  word  is  used  instead  of  the  noun 
John?  (He-) 

In  this  sentence  what  word  is  used  instead  of  the  noun 
horses  ? (Them.) 

In  the  following  sentences  copy  the  words  which  are  used 
instead  of  nouns  and  say  for  what  noun  each  is  used. 

The  maid  has  gone  for  bread;  she  will  be  back 
with  it  soon. 

William  asked  his  sister  if  she  would  lend  him 
her  book 
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Where  are  the  books  ? George  and  J ennie  had 
them  and  they  took  them  home. 

Robert  knows  William’s  horse  and  he  will  find 
it  for  him. 

A word  used  instead  of  a noun  is  a Pronoun. 

IV. 

William  has  bought  a bicycle  and  he  rides  it. 

Winnipeg  has  wide  streets  and  they  are  paved. 

In  these  sentences  read  the  words  that  name  persons, 
places,  or  things.  (William,  bicycle,  Winnipeg,  streets.) 

In  these  sentences  read  the  words  that  refer  to  (designate) 
persons,  places,  or  things  without  naming  them.  (He,  it,  they.) 

In  the  following  sentences  copy  the  words  that  designate 
persons,  places,  or  things  without  naming  them. 

Who  owns  the  book? 

Who  stole  four  eggs  I laid? 

Tell  me  which  book  yon  want  and  I will  get  it. 

Then  spake  the  chief  butler  unto  Pharaoh,  say- 
ing, I do  remember  my  faults  this  day. 
Pharaoh  was  wroth  with  his  servants,  and 
put  me  in  ward  in  the  house  of  the  captain 
of  the  guard,  me  and  the  chief  baker:  and 
we  dreamed  a dream  in  one  night,  I and 
he;  we  dreamed  each  man  according  to 
the  interpretation  of  his  dream. 

A word  used  to  designate  a person,  place,  or  thing  without 
naming  it  is  a Pronoun, 
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Y. 

Mention  the  pronouns  in  the  following  passages,  and  say- 
why  they  are  pronouns : 

To  do  to  others  as  I would 
That  they  should  do  to  me. 

“ How  many  are  you,  then,”  said  I, 

“ If  they  two  are  in  heaven  I ” 

Quick  was  the  little  maid’s  reply, 

“O  Master!  we  are  seven.” 

He  lives  to  learn  in  life’s  hard  school, 

How  few  who  pass  above  him 
Lament  their  triumph  and  his  loss, 

Like  her — because  they  love  him. 

A Pronoun  is  a word  used  instead  of  a noun.  It  de- 
signates a person,  place,  or  thing  without  naming  it. 

YI. 

Compose  three  assertive  sentences  containing  pronouns. 
Compose  three  exclamatory  sentences  containing  pronouns. 
Mention  the  pronouns  in  these  sentences,  and  tell  why 
they  are  pronouns. 

Mention  the  thought-subjects  and  thought-predicates  in 
these  sentences. 

Compose  three  imperative  sentences,  and  mention  the  word- 
subject  of  each. 

What  other  name  have  you  learned  for  these  word-subjects? 


THE  VERB. 

YII. 

James  has  farms. 

Has  James  farms! 

Buy  more  farms,  James. 
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Mention  the  kind  of  thought  expressed  in  the  first  sen- 
tence ; in  the  second  sentence  ; in  the  third  sentence. 

What  is  the  chief  word  used  in  making  the  assertion 
about  James?  (Has.) 

What  is  the  chief  word  used  in  asking  the  question  about 
James  ? (Has.) 

What  is  the  chief  word  used  in  giving  the  command  to 
James  ? (Buy.) 

VIII. 

In  each  of  the  following  sentences  mention  the  kind  of 
thought  expressed. 

In  each  of  the  following  sentences,  pick  out  the  chief  word 
used  in  making  assertions,  asking  questions,  or  giving  com- 
mands. 

Wellington  defeated  Napoleon. 

Hope  for  the  best. 

Who  leads  in  that  race? 

What  a noise  that  boy  makes! 

The  river  glideth  at  its  own  sweet  will. 

Remember  thy  Creator  in  the  days  of  thy 
youth.  ' — ~— 

The  chief  word  used  in  making  an  assertion , asking  a question , 
or  giving  a command  is  a Verb. 

IX. 

Pick  out  the  verbs  in  the  following  passages.  Why  is 
each  a verb  ? 

We  sit  in  the  warm  shade,  and  feel  right  well 

How  the  sap  creeps  np,  and  the  blossoms  swell. 

Co,  rock  the  little  wood-bird' in  his  nest, 

Curl  the  still  waters,  bright  with  stars,  and  rouse 

The  wide  old  wood  from  his  majestic  rest. 
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I roam  the  woods  that  crown 
The  upland,  where  the  mingled  splendors  glow, 
Where  the  gay  company  of  trees  look  down 
On  the  green-fields  below. 


X. 

Notice  the  following  assertions  about  John:' — 

John  goes. 

John  is  going. 

John  has  gone. 

John  did  go. 

John  may  have  gone. 

In  the  first  sentence  one  word,  goes,  makes  the  assertion 
and  is  therefore  a verb.  In  the  other  sentences  two  or  more 
words  ( is  going , has  gone , did  go,  may  have  gone ) are  required 
to  make  the  assertion.  These  words  together  have  the  force 
of  a single  verb.  A group  of  words  which  has  the  force  of  a 
single  verb  may  be  called  a verb-phrase. 

In  each  of  the  following  passages  pick  out  all  the  verbs 
and  verb-phrases  : — 

When  I first  entered  upon  the  world  of  waters 
and  land  disappeared,  I looked  about  me 
with  pleasure  and  imagined  I could  gaze 
for  ever;  but  in  a short  time  I grew  weary 
of  looking  on  barren  uniformity  when  I 
could  only  see  again  what  I had  already 
seen. 

Their  way  lies  across  the  plain  whose  level 
stretch  is  unbroken  by  fences  or  buildings. 
In  the  distance  men  may  be  seen  loading 
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a wagon  with  hay.  The  sheep  nibble  grass 
as  they  go.  The  shepherdess  stops  and 
rests  now  and  then  while  she  picks  np 
dropped  stitches  in  her  knitting.  There  is 
stillness  in  the  air,  that  calm  silence  which 
Millet  said  was  the  gayest  thing  he  knew 
in  nature. 


XI. 

According  to  their  uses  in  a sentence  "words  are  divided 
into  classes.  So  far  we  have  discovered  three  classes — the 
noun , the  pronoun,  and  the  verb  with  its  expansion  the  verb- 
phrase. 

In  the  following  sentences  copy  the  bare  word-subjects 
and  bare  word-predicates.  Mention  which  class  of  words 
each  should  be  placed  in. 

-x  ' 'f' 

The  south  wind  searches  for  the  flowers. 

A little  child  shall  lead  them. 

Cast  thou  thy  bread  upon  the  waters. 

In  my  youth  I studied  law. 

Call  my  brother  back  to  me. 

Why  should  he  forfeit  his  hardly- won  prize? 

Heard  ye  not  the  shrill  calFW  the  bugle? 

Home  they  brought  him,  slain  with  spears. 

Mention  the  classes  in  which  all  the  bare  word-subjects 
have  been  placed. 

Mention  the  class  in  which  all  the  bare  word-predicates 
have  been  placed. 
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THE  ADJECTIVE. 

XII. 

Horses  eat. 

Black  horses  eat. 

Young  black  horses  eat. 

They  are  beautiful. 

In  the  first  sentence  the  noun  may  refer  to  horses  of  any 
size,  shape,  speed,  color,  etc.  There  is  no  limit  to  its  appli- 
cation. 

In  the  second  sentence  the  word  black  modifies  (affects  the 
meaning  of)  the  noun.  It  limits  the  application  of  the  noun 
to  horses  of  a certain  color. 

In  the  third  sentence  the  word  young  further  modifies 
(affects  the  meaning  of)  the  noun  by  limiting  its  application 
to  horses  of  a certain  age. 

In  the  fourth  sentence  the  word  beautiful  modifies  the 
pronoun  they. 

In  the  following  sentences  pick  out  the  words  that  modify 
nouns  or  pronouns  : — 

Tall  trees  from  little  acorns  grow. 

The  day  is  cold  and  dark  and  d_reary. 

Three  fishers  lay  out  on  the  shining  sands. 

I bring  fresh  showers  for  the  thirsting  flowers. 

Stately  homes  stand  amid  tall  ancestral  trees. 

That  voice  was  ever  soft,  gentle,  and  low — an 
excellent  thing  in  woman. 

A word  used  to  modify  a noun  or  pronoun  is  an 

Adjective. 
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XIII. 

Copy  the  adjectives  in  the  following  passages.  Tell  why 
each  is  an  adjective. 

All  that  spring  with  bounteous  hand 
Scatters  o’er  a smiling  land; 

All  that  liberal  autumn  pours 
From  her  rich  overflowing  stores. 

Above  our  heads  the  sullen  clouds 

Scud,  black  and  swift,  across  the  sky; 

Like  silent  ghosts  in  misty  shrouds 
Stand  out  the  white  lighthouses  high. 

The  plain  was  a weary  flat  of  loose  red  sand, 
sparsely  covered  by  dry  karroo  bushes, 
that  cracked'  beneath  the  tread  like  tinder, 
and  showed  the  red  earth  everywhere. 
Here  and  there  a milk  bush  lifted  its  pale- 
colored  rods,  and  in  every  direction  the 
ants  and  beetles  ran  about  in  the  blazing 
sand. 

The  Phrase. 

XI Y. 

A group  of  words  which  has  the  force  of  a single  word  is 
called  a Phrase. 

The  large  tree  is  an  oak. 

The  tree  by  the  path  is  an  oak. 

The  children  climbed  the  tree  on  the  lawn. 

What  word  modifies  tree  in  the  first  sentence  ? (Large.) 

What  group  of  words  modifies  tree  in  the  second  sentence] 
(By  the  path.) 
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What  group  of  words  modifies  tree  in  the  third  sentence? 
(On  the  lawn.) 

What  have  we  called  the  class  of  words  to  which  large 
belongs?  (Adjective.) 

What  should  we  call  the  group  of  words  having  the  force 
of  an  adjective  ? (Adjective  Phrase.) 

What  shall  we  call  the  group  of  words,  by  the  pathl 
(Adjective  Phrase.) 

Pick  out  the  adjective  phrases  in  the  following  sentences. 
Tell  what  each  phrase  modifies. 

The  sound  of  guns  was  heard. 

The  wreck  of  the  vessel  floated  in. 

The  judge  was  a man  without  mercy. 

Want  of  decency  is  want  of  sense. 

Behind  it  rose  the  firs  with  cones  upon  them. 

His  flaxen  hair  (of  sunny  hue, 5 

Curled  closely  round  his  bonnet  blue. 

XY. 

Using  suitable  adjectives  or  adjective  phrases,  compose 
six  assertive  sentences  describing  the  following  objects : 
Robin  redbreast,  autumn,  mountain,  prairie,  sea. 

Using  suitable  adjectives,  compose  six  exclamatory  sen- 
tences about  the  following  objects : Roses,  rain,  brook, 

infant,  sunset,  Niagara. 

Mention  several  adjectives  that  may  be  used  in  describing 
each  of  the  following : Snow,  gold,  avalanche,  William  the 
Conqueror,  Columbus,  Russia. 

Compose  sentences  illustrating  the  uses  of  the  following 
adjectives  : Pretty,  handsome,  beautiful ; correct,  accurate ; 
big,  large ; certain,  sure ; hard,  difficult ; empty,  vacant ; 
little,  small 
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In  these  sentences  state  the  order  in  which  you  have  gen- 
erally placed  the  adjectives  and  the  words  which  they  modify ; 
the  adjective  phrases  and  the  words  which  they  modify. 


Jr 

THE  ADVERB. 

Henry  speaks. 

Henry  speaks  now. 

Henry  speaks  here. 

Henry  speaks  quickly. 

In  the  first  sentence  we  are  not  told  when,  where,  or  how 
he  speaks.  There  is  no  limit  to  the  application  of  the  verb. 

In  the  second  sentence  the  word  now  tells  when  he  speaks. 
It  limits  the  application  of  the  verb  as  to  time. 

In  the  third  sentence  the  word  here  tells  where  he  speaks. 
It  limits  the  application  of  the  verb  as  to  place. 

In  the  fourth  sentence  the  word  quickly  tells  how  he  speaks. 
It  limits  the  application  of  the  verb  as  to  the  manner  of 
speaking. 

These  words,  now , here , quickly  modify  (affect  the  meaning 
of)  the  verb. 

In  the  following  sentences  pick  out  the  words  that  modify 
verbs  or  verb-phrases  : — - 

I He  sees  clearly. 

The  soldiers  fought  bravely. 

She  had  listened  patiently  to  his  story. 
Suddenly  a peal  of  thunder  was  heard. 

We  saw  a sail  plainly. 

Robert  of  Lincoln  is  gaily  dressed. 

- A word  used  to  modify  a verb  or  verb-phrase  is  an  Adverb. 
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In  the  following  passages  pick  out  the  adverbs  and  tell 
what  each  modifies  : — 

Swiftly,  swiftly  flew  the  ship, 

Yet  she  sailed  softly  too: 

Sweetly,  sweetly,  blew  the  breeze — 

On  me  alone  it  blew. 

. * ■ o 

Silently,  slowly,  stately  and  free, 

Cities  of  coral  under  the  sea 
Little  by  little  are  builded. 

Forth  into  the  forest  straightway 
All  alone  walked  Hiawatha 
Proudly,  with  his  bows  and  arrows. 


In  the  second  sentence  extremely  modifies  the  adjective 
angry  by  indicating  how  angry  the  man  was. 

Other  words  can  be  substituted  for  extremely , such  as 
foolishly , unreasonably , very , and  each  will  modify  or  affect  the 
meaning  of  the  adjective  angry. 


Adverbs  Modifying  Adjectives. 


XVIII. 


The  man  was  angry. 

The  man  was  extremely  angry. 


In  the  first  sentence  angry  is  an  adjective  modifying  man. 


'extremely 


The  man 


angry. 


very 

A word  used  to  modify  an  adjective  is  an  Adverb. 
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XIX. 


In  the  following  sentences  pick  out  the  adverbs  that 
modify  adjectives : — 

It  was  a bitterly  cold  night. 

June  was  an  unusually  wet  month. 

She  spent  a very  pleasant  hour  with  the  children. 
He  is  so  hoarse  that  he  can  hardly  speak. 

He  has  a singularly  clear  view,  of  his  duty. 


The  man  speaks  indistinctly. 

The  man  speaks  very  indistinctly. 

In  the  first  sentence  indistinctly  affects  the  meaning  of  the 
verb  speaks , and  is  therefore  an  adverb. 

In  the  second  sentence  very  affects  the  meaning  of  the 
adverb  indistinctly , and  is  therefore  an  adverb. 

Other  words  can  be  substituted  for  very,  as  so,  somewhat, 
rather,  and  each  will  modify  the  adverb  indistinctly. 


In  the  following  sentences  pick  out  the  adverbs  that  modify 
other  adverbs  : — - 

She  walks  so  gracefully. 

The  farmer  works  very  hard. 


Adverbs  Modifying  Adverbs. 


XX. 


A word  used  to  modify  an  adverb  is  an  Adverb. 


XXI. 
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They  arrived  quite  unexpectedly. 

That  man  runs  uncommonly  fast. 

They  accepted  his  advice  rather  reluctantly. 
Sounds  of  merriment  were  heard  most  distinctly. 

We  may  now  say : an  Adverb  is  a word  that  modifies  a 
verb , an  adjective , or  another  adverb . 

Adverb  Phrases. 

XXII. 

They  walk  there. 

They  walk  by  the  river. 

They  walk  in  the  morning. 

What  word  modifies  walk  in  the  first  sentence  ? (There.) 
What  group  of  words  modifies  walk  in  the  second  sentence  ? 
(By  the  river.) 

What  group  of  words  modifies  walk  in  the  third  sentence  ? 
(In  the  morning.) 

What  have  we  called  the  class  of  words  to  which  there 
belongs1?  (Adverb.) 

What  should  we  call  the  group  of  words  having  the  force 
of  an  adverb  ? (Adverb  phrase.) 

What  shall  we  call  the  groups  by  the  river  and  in  the  morn- 
ing ? (Adverb  phrases.) 

Pick  out  the  adverb  phrases  in  the  following  sentences. 
Tell  what  each  phrase  modifies. 

He  looked  upon  bis  people. 

The  ship  will  arrive  in  a few  days. 

I stood  on  the  bridge  at  midnight. 

At  the  appointed  time  the  teams  marched  into 
the  rink. 

Icebergs  fall  into  the  ocean  from  Arctic  glaciers. 
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My  heart  with  pleasure  fills  and  dances  with 
the  daffodils. 

Early  in  the  morning  a sudden  storm  drove  ns 
within  a mile  of  land. 

XXIII. 

Place  in  separate  columns  the  adjective  phrases  and  adverb 
phrases  in  the  following  sentences.  Tell  what  each  phrase 
modifies  : — 

I stood  among  the  fragrant  stooks  of  wheat. 

She  spins  beneath  the  shade  of  the  old  honey- 
suckle. 

We  piled  with  care  our  nightly  stack 
Of  wood  against  the  chimney  back. 

In  my  ear  is  the  moan  of  the  pines, 

In  my  heart  is  the  song  of  the  sea, 

And  I feel  his  salt  breath  on  my  face 
As  he  showers  his  kisses  on  me. 

The  Clause. 

XXIY. 

The  ship  sailed  at  sunrise. 

The  ship  sailed  when  the  sun  rose . 

Compare  at  sunrise  and  when  the  sun  rose.  They  are  groups 
of  words  doing  the  duty  of  a single  word.  In  meaning  they 
are  alike.  They  are  adverb  phrases  modifying  sailed.  In 
form  they  are  unlike.  The  second  phrase  contains  a word- 
subject  (sun)  and  a word-predicate  (rose).  The  first  phrase 
contains  neither  word-subject  nor  word-predicate. 

3 
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In  the  following  pairs  of  sentences  pick  out  the  phrases 
that  have  word-subjects  and  word -predicates.  Mention  what 
these  phrases  modify  : — 

The  man  arose  at  daybreak. 

The  man  arose  when  day  dawned. 

The  boy  in  that  seat  is  the  leader. 

The  boy  who  sits  there  is  the  leader. 

The  song  of  the  lark  roused  him. 

The  song  which  the  lark  sang  roused  him. 

He  lay  on  the  battle-field. 

He  lay  where  he  fell. 

A modifying  phrase  containing  a word-subject  and  a word- 
predicate  is  called  a Clause. 

XXV. 

Pick  out  the  modifying  clauses  in  the  following  sentences, 
tell  whether  they  are  adjective  clauses  or  adverb  clauses,  and 
give  the  word-subject  and  word-predicate  of  each. 

S 

He  bought  the  horse  that  won  the  race. 

That  house  which  stands  on  the  hill  is  mine. 
The  boy  cheered  when  he  heard  the  bugle  call. 
The  time  when  this  happened  was  six  o’clock. 
The  birds  fly  south  when  the  leaves  begin  to 
fall. 

He  is  the  free  man  whom  the  truth  makes 
free. 

Water  that  is  stagnant  is  unwholesome. 

They  trimmed  the  lamps  as  the  sun  went  down. 
This  is  the  rat  that  ate  the  malt  that  lay  in 
the  house  that -Jack  built. 
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XXYI. 

Y 

Compose  four  assertive  sentences,  each  containing  an  adverb 
clause. 

Compose  four  interrogative  sentences,  each  containing  an 
adjective  clause. 

Compose  four  imperative  sentences,  each  containing  an 
adverb  clause. 

Compose  assertive  sentences  in  which  the  bare  word-subject 
is  modified  (1)  by  a phrase;  (2)  by  a clause. 

Compose  assertive  sentences  in  which  the  verb  is  modified 
(1)  by  a single  word ; (2)  by  a phrase. 


Summary. 

XXVII. 

Thus  far  we  have  discovered  that  a sentence  has  two 
elements — a word-subject  and  a word-predicate. 

The  chief  word  in  the  word-subject  is  a tlOUn  or  pronoun. 

The  chief  word  in  the  word-predicate  is  a verb. 

The  noun  or  pronoun  may  have  as  modifiers  an  adjective, 
an  adjective  phrase,  an  adjective  clause. 

The  verb  may  have  as  modifiers  an  adverb,  an  adverb 
phrase,  an  adverb  clause. 


The 

Sentence 


{Noun  or  Pronoun 
and 

any  of  their  modifiers. 

and 

f Verb 

Word-predicate]  and 

I any  of  its  modifiers. 
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THE  PREPOSITION. 

XXVIII. 

Read  the  phrases  in  the  following  sentences.  Tell  what 
each  phrase  modifies  : — 

He  skated  on  the  pond. 

The  bird  flew  over  the  barn. 

The  principal  of  the  school  governs  it. 

The  horse  on  the  tether  fell. 

He  walked  across  the  street. 

What  word  connects  the  phrase  on  the  pond  with  the  word 
skated  which  it  modifies.  (On.) 

What  word  connects  the  phrase  over  the  barn  with  the 
word  flew  which  it  modifies  ? (Over.) 

What  word  connects  the  phrase  of  the  school  with  the  word 
principal  which  it  modifies ? (Of.) 

What  word  connects  the  phrase  on  the  tether  with  the  word 
which  it  modifies  ? 

Read  the  phrase  in  the  last  sentence  and  tell  what  word 
connects  it  with  the  word  which  that  phrase  modifies. 

The  word  used  to  connect  its  phrase  with  the  word  which 
that  phrase  modifies  is  a Preposition. 

XXIX. 

Pick  out  the  prepositions  in  the  following  sentences  and 
tell  what  they  connect : — - 

The  hnnter  shot  at  the  deer. 

The  broken  plate  lay  on  the  floor. 

She  was  sick  nnto  death. 

Give  me  a little  home  in  the  country. 

Are  yon  speaking  to  me  ? 

The  roof  of  the  house  is  made  of  shingles. 
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Far  away  by  the  sea  in  the  south, 

The  hills  of  olive  and  slopes  of  fern 
Whiten  and  glow  in  the  sun’s  long  drouth, 
Under  the  heavens  that  beam  and  burn. 

XXX. 

Compose  sentences  illustrating  the  uses  of  the  following 
prepositions  : Between,  among  ; in,  into  ; i^,  within ; beside, 

besides ; under,  beneath. 


THE  CONJUNCTION. 

XXXI. 

Think  the  same  thought  about  hills  and  valleys. 

Express  this  thought  in  a sentence.  (Hills  and  valleys 
were  covered  with  snow.) 

What  word  shows  that  these  two  are  connected  in 
thought.  (And.) 

Give  the  use  of  the  word  and  in  this  sentence.  It 
connects  the  words  hills , valleys. 

Think  two  thoughts  about  how  a stream  runs. 

Express  these  in  one  sentence.  (The  stream  runs  silently 
and  slowly.) 

Give  the  use  of  the  word  and  in  this  sentence.  It  connects 
the  words  slowly , silently. 

In  the  following  sentences  pick  out  the  words  that  connect 
words  : — 

John  and  James  were  there. 

Slowly  and  sadly  we  laid  him  down. 

He  sang  and  danced. 

She  was  beautiful  and  good. 

The  boys  or  the  girls  did  it. 
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Thomas  or  William  must  have  taken  it. 

They  were  poor  but  honest. 

April  brings  birds  and  flowers. 

Mary  is  neat  and  faithful  though  slow. 

A word  that  connects  words  is  a Conjunction. 

Sometimes  connecting  words  go  in  pairs,  as  : — - 

Either  James  or  John  must  go. 

The  grocer  had  neither  tea  nor  coffee. 

He  purchased  both  cattle  and  horses. 

XXXII. 

Read  the  phrases  and  the  modifying  clauses  in  the  follow- 
ing sentences. 

Read  the  words  that  connect  these  groups  of  words,  thus : 
But  connects  the  group,  across  the  street , with  the  group,  in  the 
shade . 

He  was  across  the  street  but  in  the  shade. 

Do  you  live  in  the  country  or  in  the  city  ? 
Devouring  insects  crawled  over  the  fences  and 
through  the  gardens. 

The  house  whore  he  was  born  and  in  which  he 
died  may  still  be  seen. 

The  treasure  which  cost  him  least  but  which  he 
valued  most  was  his  flute. 

A word  that  connects  groups  of  words  is  a Conjunction. 
XXXIII. 

Think  a thought  about  John.  Express  it.  (John  rode 
into  town.) 

Think  another  thought  about  John.  Express  it.  (John 
bought  a hat.) 
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Combine  these  related  thoughts  into  one  thought,  and 
express  it.  (John  rode  into  town  and  bought  a hat.) 

What  word  indicates  the  connection  of  the  thoughts? 
(And.) 

Think  a thought  about  the  captain.  Express  it.  (The 
captain  gave  the  command.) 

Think  a thought  about  the  men.  Express  it.  (The  men 
fell  in.) 

Combine  these  related  thoughts  into  one  thought,  and 
express  it.  (The  captain  gave  the  command  and  the  men  fell 
in.) 

What  word  shows  the  connection  of  the  sentences  ? (And.) 

Think  a thought  about  the  people.  Express  it.  (The 
people  rebelled.) 

Think  a thought  which  is  a reason  for  this  action  of  the 
people.  Express  it.  (The  people  were  abused.) 

Combine  these  related  thoughts  into  one  thought,  and 
express  it.  (The  people  rebelled  because  they  were  abused.) 

What  word  shows  the  connection  of  the  sentences  ? 
(Because.) 

When  two  or  more  sentences  are  combined  to  make  one 
longer  sentence,  each  may  be  called  a Clause.  Conjunctions 
connect  these  clauses. 

Bead  the  clauses  in  the  following  sentences,  and  give  the 
conjunctions  that  connect  these  groups  of  words  : — 

Fear  Grod  and  keep  bis  commandments. 

He  called  them  but  they  made  no  reply. 

She  must  weep  or  she  will  die. 

They  toil  not  neither  do  they  spin. 

The  winds  were  high  and  the  clouds  were  dark, 
And  the  boat  returned  no  more. 
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I wield  the  flail  of  the  lashing  hail, 

And  whiten  the  green  plains  under ; 

And  then  again  I dissolve  it  in  rain, 

And  langh  as  I pass  in  thunder. 

A word  that  connects  words  or  groups  of  words  is  a 

Conjunction. 

XXXIV. 

Pick  out  the  conjunctions  in  the  following,  and  tell  what 
they  connect : — 

Honor  thy  father  and  thy  mother. 

Neither  a borrower  nor  a lender  be. 

The  king  was  weak  both  in  body  and  in  mind. 

He  was  rich  but  discontented. 

We  meet  in  joy,  though  we  part  in  sorrow; 

We  part  to-night,  but  we  meet  to-morrow. 

For  I have  neither  wit  nor  words  nor  worth, 
Action  nor  utterance,  nor  the  power  of  speech 
To  stir  men’s  blood. 

She  looks,  and  her  heart  is  in  heaven,  but  they 
fade, 

The  mist  and  the  river,  the  hill  and  the  shade ; 

The  stream  will  not  flow,  and  the  hill  will  not  rise, 
And  the  colors  have  all  passed  away  from  her 
eyes. 

XXXV. 

Construct  sentences  containing : — 

Two  nouns  connected  by  and  ; by  or. 

Two  verbs  connected  by  and ; by  or. 

Two  adjectives  connected  by  and  ; by  or. 

Two  adverbs  connected  by  and  ; by  or. 
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Two  adjective  phrases  connected  by  and;  by  or . 
Two  adverb  phrases  connected  by  and ; by  or. 
Adjectives  connected  by  neither — nor. 

Two  clauses  connected  by  hut ; by  and. 


THE  INTERJECTION. 

XXXVI. 

A word  that  is  used  as  an  exclamatory  sound  to  express 
sudden  or  strong  feeling  is  an  Interjection.  Strictly 
speaking  it  is  not  a part  of  a sentence. 

Examples  : Pshaw  ! hurrah  ! hark  ! alas ! hush  ! oh  ! 
bravo  ! etc. 

The  interjection  is  usually  followed  by  an  exclamation 
point  (!). 

SUMMARY; 

XXXVII. 

The  seven  classes  of  words,  whose  uses  in  a sentence  have 
been  described,  are,  Noun,  Pronoun,  Verb,  Adjec- 
tive, Adverb,  Preposition,  and  Conjunction. 

These  classes  of  words  are  called  Parts  of  Speech.  The 
Interjection  is  not  a true  part  of  speech. 

These  parts  of  speech  may  be  arranged  thus  : — 

The  three  independent  parts  of  speech — the  Noun,  the  Pro- 
noun, and  the  Verb.  These  may  form  sentences  without  the 
others. 

The  two  modifiers — the  Adjective  and  the  Adverb.  These 
depend  upon  other  words. 

The  two  connectives — the  Preposition  and  the  Conjunction. 
These  connect  words  and  groups  of  words. 
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Different  Uses  of  the  Same  Word. 
XXXVIII. 

It  is  the  use  of  a word  in  a sentence  that  determines  what 
part  of  speech  it  is.  As  a word  may  have  different  uses  in 
sentences  so  it  may  be  different  parts  of  speech,  e.g.:  That 

post  is  six  feet  long.  Here  post  is  a noun.  Post  no  bills. 
Here  post  is  a verb. 

In  the  following  sentences  tell  what  part  of  speech  each 
italicized  word  is  : — - 

t The  sound  of  his  voice  was  music  to  me. 

The  child  was  in  a sound  slumber. 

Sound  the  loud  timbrel  o’er  Egypt’s  dark  sea. 
The  leaves  decay  and  fall. 

Fall  is  another  name  for  Autumn. 

It  was  a raw  fall  day. 

William  runs  Jast. 

William  is  a fast  runner. 

The  brothers  fast  on  Friday. 

The  boy  walked  down  the  street. 

The  horse  fell  down  in  the  street. 

The  cushion  was  filled  with  down . 

This  is  hard  work 
They  work  hard. 


APPLICATION. 

XXXIX 

[What  has  been  learned  thus  far  should  be  put  to  use  in 
reading  and  composition.  The  following  illustrates  how  the 
grammar-study  may  aid  the  thought-study  which  precedes 
intelligent  oral  reading : — ] 
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Grammar  Study. 

I stood  on  the  bridge  at  midnight 

As  the  clocks  were  striking  the  hour, 

And  the  moon  rose  o’er  the  city, 

Behind  the  dark  church- tower. 

What  kind  of  sentence  ? 

An  assertive  sentence  containing  two  clauses  connected  by 
and. 

Read  the  word-subject  of  the  first  clause.  I. 

Read  the  word-predicate  of  this  clause.  Stood  . . hour. 

Read  the  phrases  and  modifying  clauses  and  give  their 
uses. 

On  the  bridge,  an  adverb  phrase  modifying  stood. 

At  midnight,  an  adverb  phrase  modifying  stood. 

As  the  clocks.  . . hour , an  adverb  clause  modifying  stood. 

Read  the  word-subject  of  the  second  clause.  The  moon. 
Read  the  word-predicate  of  this  clause.  Rose, 
church-tower. 

Read  the  phrases  and  state  their  uses. 

O'er  the  city,  an  adverb  phrase  modifying  rose. 

Behind  the  dark  church-tower,  an  adverb  phrase  modifying 


Thought  Study. 

What  is  the  purpose  of  the  first  line  ? 

To  state  the  action,  its  place,  and  the  time. 

What  is  the  purpose  of  the  second  line  ? 

To  state  this  time  more  definitely. 

What  is  the  purpose  of  the  third  line  ? 

To  state  the  next  action  and  its  place. 

What  is  the  purpose  of  the  fourth  line  ? 

To  state  the  place  more  definitely. 
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How  many  complete  statements  then  ? 

Two : I stood  . . . hour.  The  moon  . . . church 

tower . 

What  does  and  show  ? 

That  these  two  statements  are  to  he  thought  together  as 
one  statement. 

Oral  Reading. 

XL. 

Ere,  in  the  northern  gale, 

The  summer  tresses  of  the  trees  are  gone, 

The  woods  of  autumn,  all  around  our  vale, 
Have  put  their  glory  on. 

Read  the  complete  word-subject  and  the  complete  word- 
predicate  of  the  first  clause. 

Read  the  bare  word-subject  and  the  bare  word-predicate  of 
this  clause. 

Read  the  phrases  in  this  clause  and  state  the  use  of  each. 

Treat  the  second  clause  in  the  same  manner. 

Thought-Study. 

What  kind  of  thought  is  expressed  in  this  sentence  1 An 
assertion. 

What  is  the  purpose  of  the  last  two  lines  ? (Second  clause.) 

To  state  what  the  woods  have  done. 

What  is  the  purpose  of  the  first  two  lines  ? (First  clause.) 

To  state  when  it  was  done. 

How  does  the  phrase  “in  the  northern  gale  ” help  to  show 
when  it  was  done  ? 

It  is  the  cold  north  wind  of  autumn  that  aids  in  stripping 
the  trees  of  their  leaves. 

What  else  in  these  two  lines  helps  to  show  when  it  was 
done  ? 
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In  the  second  clause  what  is  the  use  of  the  phrase  “of 
autumn,”  of  “all  around  our  vale”? 

Where,  then,  were  the  woods  that  had  “ put  their  glory 
on”? 

On  the  hills. 

Where  were  the  trees  that  still  had  their  “ summer  tresses  ”? 

In  the  valleys. 

Briefly,  what  outline  picture  of  the  place  have  you  in  your 
mind  ? 

A valley  surrounded  by  hills. 

Composition. 

Give  somewhat  fully  in  your  own  words  your  mental 
picture  of  the  landscape  described  in  this  stanza. 


PART  THREE, 


THE  PARTS  OP  SPEECH : CLASSIFI- 
CATION. 


THE  NOUN. 


I. 

As  a noun  is  always  the  name  of  something,  the  classes  of 
nouns  will  depend  upon  the  classes  of  things  named. 

Coal,  stone,  and  steel  are  objects  of  sense , that  is,  objects 
which  can  be  seen,  touched,  heard,  smelled,  or  tasted.  We 
know  that  coal  is  hard,  that  stone  is  hard,  that  steel  is  hard ; 
and  therefore  that  hardness  is  a quality  of  each  of  these 
objects.  There  are  other  objects  of  sense,  such  as  wood  and 
brick,  which  possess  this  quality.  We  can  think  of  the 
quality  “hardness”  without  thinking  of  any  particular  object 
as  possessing  this  quality.  We  can  think  of  poverty  without 
thinking  of  a particular  person  in  that  state.  We  can  think 
of  laughter  apart  from  the  person  who  performs  that  action. 


We  can  think  of  -< 


f (a)  Objects  of  sense. 

* (6)  Qualities,  states,  or 
from  the  objects  of 
they  belong. 


actions  apart 
to  which 


In  the  following  sentences  pick  out  (a)  words  that  are 
names  of  objects  of  sense ; ( 'b ) words  that  are  names  of 
qualities,  states,  or  actions  thought  of  apart  from  the  objects 
of  sense  to  which  they  belong 
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The  boys  filled  their  pockets  with  apples. 

Think  of  your  woods  and  orchards  without  birds. 

His  cleverness  pleased  his  teacher. 

The  king  lived  in  peace  and  safety. 

A word  used  as  a name  of  an  object  of  sense  is  a Concrete 
Noun. 

A word  used  as  a name  of  a quality , state,  or  action  thought 
of  apart  from  the  object  to  which  it  belongs  is  an  Abstract 
Noun. 

IT. 

Mention,  with  reasons,  the  concrete  nouns  and  abstract 
nouns  in  the  following  : — 

The  girl  laments  their  triumph  and  his  loss. 

My  voyage  up  the  Hudson  was  full  of  wonder 
and  romance. 

Oft  in  sadness  and  in  illness 

I have  watched  thy  current  glide, 

Till  the  beauty  of  its  stillness 
Overflowed  me  like  a tide. 

Saint  Augustine!  well  hast  thou  said 
That  of  our  vices  we  can  frame 
A ladder,  if  we  will  but  tread 

Beneath  our  feet  each  deed  of  shame. 


Common  and  Proper  Nouns. 

III. 

book,  man;  Ivanhoe,  Columbus. 

These  are  all  concrete  nouns,  but  there  is  a difference  in 
their  uses. 
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The  word  book  is  not  the  name  of  any  particular  book,  but 
is  a common  name  for  a class  of  similar  objects.  It  may  be 
used  to  denote  any  book. 

The  word  man  is  not  the  name  of  any  particular  person, 
but  is  a common  name  for  a class.  It  may  be  used  to  denote 
any  man. 

The  word  Ivanhoe  is  the  name  of  a particular  book  as  dis- 
tinguished from  all  other  books. 

The  word  Columbus  is  the  name  of  a particular  person  as 
distinguished  from  all  others. 

A word  used  as  the  common  name  for  a class  of  similar 
objects  is  a Common  Noun. 

A word  used  as  the  name  of  a particular  object  is  a 

Proper  Noun. 

Pick  out  the  concrete  nouns  in  the  following  and  tell 
whether  they  are  common  or  proper  : — 

The  smoke  of  their  wigwams  and  the  fires  of 
their  councils  rose  in  every  valley  from  Hudson’s 
Bay  to  the  farthest  Florida,  from  the  ocean  to 
the  Mississippi  and  the  lakes. 

The  broad  sun  above  laughed  a pitiless  laugh; 
’Neath  our  feet  broke  the  brittle,  bright  stubble 
like  chaff; 

Till  over  by  Dalhem  a dome-spire  sprang  white, 
And  “ Gallop,”  gasped  Joris,  “ for  Aix  is  in  sight.” 

Note  that  proper  nouns  begin  with  a capital  letter. 


Collective  Nouns. 


IV. 


soldiers 

birds 


army 

flock 
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“ Soldiers  ” is  a common  name  for  individuals  of  the  same 
class. 

“Army”  is  a common  name  for  collections  or  groups  of 
individuals  of  the  same  class. 

In  the  following  sentences  pick  out  the  common  nouns  that 
are  names  of  collections  of  individuals  of  the  same  class  : — 

The  crew  deserted  the  ship. 

The  congregation  sang  a hymn. 

My  friend  is  an  officer  in  the  navy. 

The  lowing  herd  winds  slowly  o’er  the  lea. 

Nouns  that  are  names  of  collections  of  individuals  of  the 
same  class  may  be  called  Collective  Nouns. 

We  may  think  of  the  collection  as  one  undivided  whole ; as 

The  jury  has  considered  the  matter. 

We  may  think  of  the  collection  as  composed  of  individuals 
acting  separately ; as 

The  jury  are  divided  in  their  opinions, 
v 

Give  abstract  nouns  suggested  by  the  following  : — 

A stone,  an  orange,  true,  free,  unjust,  grieving, 
equal. 

Give  common  nouns  suggested  by  the  following  : — 

Halifax,  New  York,  August,  Thames,  England, 
Mississippi. 

Give  collective  nouns  suggested  by  the  following  : — 

Birds,  pupils,  singers,  books,  listeners,  sailors. 

4 
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Pick  out  the  nouns  in  the  following  and  state,  with  reasons 
the  class  to  which  each  belongs  : — 

The  Czar  of  Russia,  although  he  is  lord  of  a 
mighty  empire  in  Europe  and  Asia,  besides  being 
master  of  a huge  army  and  a large  fleet,  does 
not  live  in  peace  with  his  subjects,  and  cannot 
leave  his  palace  without  some  anxiety. 


Noun 


Concrete 


Abstract. 


Common. — Collective. 

Proper. 


THE  VERB. 

VI. 

Differences  in  their  uses  divide  verbs  into  classes. 

John  works. 

John  has  a farm. 

John  will  buy  a farm. 

In  the  first  sentence  the  verb  works , in  itself,  expresses  a 
distinct  idea  or  notion — that  of  labor.  In  the  second  sentence 
the  verb  has , in  itself,  expresses  a distinct  notion — that  of 
possession.  In  the  third  sentence  the  verb-phrase  will  buy , 
in  itself,  expresses  a distinct  notion — that  of  purchase. 

A verb  or  verb-phrase  that  in  itself  expresses  a distinct 
notion  is  called  a Notional  Verb. 

John  is  happy. 

Carrots  are  vegetables. 

Robert  seems  tired. 

In  the  first  sentence  there  are  two  ideas,  “John”  and 
“ happy.”  The  relation  between  these  ideas  is  expressed  by 
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the  verb  is.  The  verb  is,  in  itself,  does  not  express  a distinct 
notion.  In  the  second  sentence  there  are  two  ideas,  “ carrots” 
and  “ vegetables.”  The  relation  between  these  ideas  is  ex- 
pressed by  the  verb  are.  The  verb  are , in  itself,  does  not 
express  a distinct  notion.  In  the  third  sentence  the  relation 
between  the  ideas  “Robert”  and  “tired”  is  expressed  by  the 
verb  seems.  This  verb,  in  itself,  does  not  express  a distinct 
notion.  In  these  sentences  “John,”  “ carrots,”  and  “ Robert” 
ara ^subjects;  “happy,”  “ vegetables,”  and  “tired”  ar e predi- 
0tfes  The  relations  of  subject  and  predicate  are  expressed 
:>y  the  verbs  is,  are,  and  seems. 

A verb  or  verb-phrase  that  expresses  a relation  of  subject 
in<T  predicate  is  called  a Relational  Verb. 

VII. 

Select,  with  reasons,  the  notional  and  relational  verbs  in 
the  following  : — 

The  sun  rises. 

The  house  stands  on  a hill. 

The  lark  at  heaven’s  gate  sings. 

Dewdrops  are  the  gems  of  morning. 

Henry  became  captain. 

Men  must  work  and  women  must  weep. 

Thou  had’st  a voice  whose  sound  was  like  the 
sea. 


Transitive  and  Intransitive  Verbs. 
VIII. 

The  boy  caught  a fish. 

The  -farmer  tills  the  soil. 
Columbus  discovered  America. 
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The  verb  in  each  sentence  is  notional.  The  verb  caught  is 
followed  by  a noun  which  is  the  name  of  the  object  caught. 
The  verb  tills  is  followed  by  a noun  which  is  the  name  of  the 
object  tilled.  The  verb  discovered  is  followed  by  an  object.  In 
each  case  the  object  is  required  to  complete  the  meaning  of  the 
sentence. 

A notional  verb  that  requires  an  object  is  said  to  be 

Transitive. 

Observe  that  in  each  sentence  both  the  doer  and  the  object 
of  the  action  expressed  by  the  verb  are  mentioned. 

The  boy  smiles. 

The  farmer  sleeps. 

Columbus  rests. 

In  these  sentences  the  verbs  are  not  followed  by  objects. 
The  meaning  in  each  is  complete  without  an  object. 

A notional  verb  that  does  not  require  an  object  is  said  to  be 

Intransitive. 

Observe  that  in  each  sentence  only  the  doer  of  the  action 
expressed  by  the  verb  is  mentioned. 

In  the  following  pick  out  the  notional  verbs  and  say 
whether  they  are  transitive  or  intransitive.  Mention  the 
objects : — 

Moses  struck  the  rock. 

The  baby  cried. 

The  bird  spread  its  wings  and  flew  away. 

A boy  should  think  before  he  speaks. 

The  meadow  is  the  playground  of  the  black- 
bird. 

The  rain  has  ceased,  and  in  my  room 
The  sunshine  pours  an  airy  flood. 
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The  birds  are  glad ; the  brier  rose  fills 
The  air  with  sweetness ; all  the  hills 
Stretch  green  to  June’s  unclouded  sky. 


IX. 


A verb  may  be  transitive  or  intransitive  according  to  its 
use  in  a sentence. 


Transitive. 

He  spoke  the  truth. 
The  mouse  steals  food. 
They  hide  their  faults. 


Intransitive. 

He  spoke  slowly. 

The  mouse  steals  into  its  hole. 
Bats  hide  during  the  day. 


Classify  the  verbs  in  the  following  sentences  : — 


The  janitor  opens  the  door  at  nine  and  school 
opens  at  ten. 

She  walked  her  horse  slowly  and  he  walked  at 
her  side. 

The  man  who  wrote  that  letter  writes  well. 


Construct  assertive  sentences,  using  each  of  the  following 
verbs,  first  transitively,  then  intransitively  : — 

Speak,  eat,  run,  fill,  spread,  rest. 

Transitive. 
Intransitive. 


The  Verb 


Notional 


Relational 


THE  PRONOUN. 


X. 

I told  him  that  you  had  my  sleigh  and  that 
he  might  use  it  after  you  had  yours  repaired. 
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Make  a list  of  the  Pronouns  in  this  sentence. 

Which  pronouns  designate  the  person  speaking  1 (I,  my.) 

Which  pronouns  designate  the  person  spoken  to  ? (You, 
yours.) 

Which  pronouns  designate  the  person  spoken  of  1 (Him, 
he,  it.) 

Pronouns  that  by  their  form  distinguish  between  the 
'person  speaking , the  person  spoken  to , and  the  person  or  thing 
spoken  of  are  called  Personal  Pronouns. 

The  pronoun  that  designates  the  person  speaking  is  said  to 
be  a pronoun  of  the  First  Person ; that  which  designates  the 
person  spoken  to  is  said  to  be  of  the  Second  Person;  that 
which  designates  the  person  or  thing  spoken  of  is  said  to  be 
of  the  Third  Person. 

Observe  that  “person”  in  grammar  is  not  the  same  as 
“person”  in  ordinary  speech.  It  has  reference  not  to  a 
human  being,  but  to  the  form  of  the  pronoun  used  to  dis- 
tinguish between  those  speaking  and  those  addressed. 

XI. 

Fill  in  the  following  blanks  with  pronouns  of  the  First 
Person : — 

know  John.  William  has  book.  That 

book  is . The  book  belongs  to  . 

Fill  in  the  following  blanks  with  pronouns  used  when  the 
speaker  includes  others  with  himself  : — 

love  Eocket.  Eocket  is  dog.  Yes, 

Eocket  is  . Eocket  loves  . 

Make  a list  of  these  pronouns  in  the  First  Person. 

Observe  that  J,  my,  mine,  and  me  are  used  when  the  speaker 
refers  to  himself,  and  that  we,  our,  ours,  and  us  are  used  when 
the  speaker  includes  others  with  himself. 
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XII. 

In  the  following  select  the  pronouns  of  the  Second  Person  : — 

The  opportunity  is  yours  and  your  past  success 
should  encourage  you. 

For  thine  is  the  kingdom  and  the  power  and 
the  glory. 

I fear  thee,  ancient  Mariner! 

I fear  thy  skinny  hand! 

And  thou  art  long  and  lank  and  brown 
As  is  the  ribbed  sea-sand. 

Observe  that  you,  your,  and  yours  in  ordinary  style,  and 
thou , thy,  thine,  and  thee  in  Biblical  and  poetical  passages 
are  used  when  the  reference  is  to  the  person  spoken  to. 

In  the  following  selpct  the  pronouns  of  the  Third  Person  : — 

He  recited  his  verses  and  the  teacher  praised 
him. 

She  studied  her  lessons.  That  book  is  hers. 

It  stores  its  food  in  hollow  trees. 

Those  books  are  theirs.  They  earned  them. 

Observe  that  he,  his,  him',  she,  hers,  her ; it,  its;  they,  their, 
theirs,  them  are  used  where  the  reference  is  to  persons  or 
things  spoken  of. 

Construct  sentences  containing  the  forms  of  the  personal 
pronoun  of  the  third  person. 


•XIV. 

In  the  following  passages  select  the  personal  pronouns  of 
the  first,  second,  or  third  persons  : — 
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Come  to  me,  0 ye  children, 

For  I hear  you  at  your  play. 

Lay  on  my  neck  tky  tiny  hand 
With  Love’s  invisible  sceptre  laden; 

Lam  thine  Esther  to  command 
Till  thou  shalt  find  thy  queen  hand-maiden, 
Philip,  my  king. 

He  lives  to  learn  in  life’s  hard  school, 
How  few  who  pass  above  him 
Lament  their  "triumph  and  his  loss 
Like  her — because  they  love  him. 


Compound  Personal  Pronouns. 

XY. 

Myself,  yourself,  thyself,  himself,  herself,  itself,  ourselves, 
yourselves,  themselves  are  called  Compound  Personal 
Pronouns.  They  are  formed  by  adding  “ self  ” or  “ selves  ” 
to  a personal  pronoun. 

They  are  used  for  emphasis,  that  is,  to  make  the  pronoun 
more  prominent : as,  “I  myself  will  urge  him  to  do  it.”  “ He 
himself  saw  tears  in  her  eyes.”  “ The  great  globe  itself  shall 
dissolve.” 

They  are  also  used  as  reflexives,  that  is,  when  the  subject 
receives  its  own  action:  as  “I  cut  myself”  “You  wrong 
yourself  by  such  actions.”  “ He  devoted  himself  to  their 
service.” 

Compose  sentences  illustrating  the  use  of  each  of  the  com- 
pound personal  pronouns  for  emphasis,  as  reflexives. 


Conjunctive  Pronouns. 

XYI. 

The  boy  who  studies  will  succeed. 

He  bought  the  horse  that  won  the  race. 
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The  sun  which  rises  each  day  shines  on  the 
just  and  the  unjust. 

Pick  out  the  modifying  clause  in  the  first  sentence.  (Who 
studies.) 

What  does  the  clause  who  studies  modify  ? (Boy.) 

What  word  in  the  clause  is  used  instead  of  “ boy  ” 1 
(Who.) 

What  part  of  speech,  then,  is  “ who  ” 1 (Pronoun.) 

What  word  connects  this  clause  with  the  word  that  it 
modifies  ? (Who.) 

What  part  of  speech,  then,  is  “ who” ? (Conjunction.) 

Then  “ who”  is  both  pronoun  and  conjunction  and  may  be 
called  a Conjunctive  Pronoun.  Such  pronouns  are 
sometimes  called  Relative  Pronouns. 

Pick  out  the  modifying  clauses  in  the  second  and  third 
sentences.  Tell  what  word  each  clause  modifies.  Mention 
the  word  that  connects  the  clause  with  the  word  that  the 
clause  modifies.  What  are  these  words  called  ? 

The  modified  word  (boy,  horse,  sun)  is  called  the  antecedent 
of  the  Conjunctive  Pronoun. 

XVII. 

The  ordinary  conjunctive  pronouns  are : who,  which,  that, 
what.  To  these  may  be  added  whose , whom,  and  as  when  it 
occurs  after  such  and  same. 

Who,  whose,  whom  refer  to  persons  chiefly ; what,  that,  as 
refer  to  persons  or  things ; which  refers  to  things  only. 

What  unites  in  itself  the  functions  of  both  antecedent  and 
conjunctive  pronoun:  as  He  heard ^hickf  you  said. 

Select  the  Conjunctive  Pronouns  in  the  following  sentences 
and  mention  the  antecedent  of  each  : — 
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I saw  a field  that  was  full  of  cowslips. 

I send  you  the  money  which  I have. 

I am  he  whpm  ye  seek. 

That  is  the  ma^i  whojse  house  we  occupy. 

He  remembers  wbat  you  said.  "" 

They  gave  to  the  traveller  such  food  as  they 
had. 

A pronoun  that  connects  its  clause  with  its  antecedent  is  a 

Conjunctive  Pronoun. 

Conjunctive  Clauses. 

XVIII. 

Water  that  is  stagnant  is  unwholesome. 

The  sun,  which  shines  above,  is  golden. 

They  called  a policeman,  who  .arrested  the 
culprit. 

The  clause  “that  is  stagnant”  restricts  its  antecedent  to 
“ water  ” of  a particular  kind.  This  clause  cannot  be  left  out 
of  the  sentence  without  changing  the  meaning. 

The  clause  “ which  shines  above  ” describes  its  antecedent 
“sun.”  It  does  not  restrict  the  antecedent  and  may  be 
omitted  without  changing  the  meaning  of  the  sentence. 

The  clause  “ who  arrested  the  culprit  ” continues  what  was 
said  in  the  previous  clause,  “who”  being  equal  to  “and  he.” 
This  clause  does  not  restrict  nor  describe  its  antecedent. 

A conjunctive  clause  that  restricts  the  meaning  of  its  ante- 
cedent is  a Restrictive  Conjunctive  Clause. 

A conjunctive  clause  that  describes  its  antecedent  without 
restricting  its  meaning  is  a Descriptive  Conjunctive 
Clause. 
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A conjunctive  clause  that  neither  restricts  nor  describes 
its  antecedent  but  continues  the  statement  is  a Coutiuua- 

tive  Conjunctive  Clause. 

Observe  that  descriptive  and  continuative  clauses  are 
usually  separated  from  the  rest  of  the  sentence  by  commas. 

Select  the  conjunctive  clauses  in  the  following  and  tell 
whether  they  are  restrictive,  descriptive,  or  continuative  : — 

Uneasy  lies  the  head  that|  wears  a crown. 

The  boy  found  a bird  which  had  fallen  from 
its  nest. 

He  prayeth  best  who\  loveth  best. 

My  father  who  was  there  did  that.  > 

This  is  the  dog  that  worried  the  cat. 

Demonstrative  Pronouns. 

XIX. 

Examine  the  italicised  pronouns  in  the  following  sen- 
tences : — 

This  is  ray  horse ; that  is  John’s. 

These  are  my  horses ; those  are  John’s. 

When  contrasted,  this  and  these  are  used  to  point  out 
persons  or  things  nearer ; that  and  those  persons  or  things 
farther  off. 

When  two  nouns  have  been  mentioned  in  a previous  clause, 
this  has  reference  to  the  latter,  that  to  the  former ; thus  : — 

Work  and  play  are  both  necessary  to  health; 
this  (play)  gives  us  rest  and  that  (work)  gives  us 
energy. 
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The  pronouns  this  and  that  may  be  used  as  substitutes  for  a 
clause,  thus  : — 

I am  tired ; this  makes  me  cross. 

The  day  was  stormy ; that  was  wny  I remained 
at  home. 

A pronoun  used  to  point  out  the  object  to  which  it  refers  is  a 

Demonstrative  Pronoun. 

The  Demonstrative  Pronouns  are  this , that,  these , those. 

When  this,  that,  these , those  are  followed  by  nouns  they  are 
adjectives,  thus : — 

This  hook  is  mine.  That  book  is  yours.  These 
books  are  mine.  Those  books  are  yours. 

Interrogative  Pronouns. 

XX. 

Examine  the  italicised  pronouns  in  the  following  sen- 
tences : — 

Who  spoke ! Of  whom  did  he  speak  f 
What  did  he  say?  Whose  book  is  that  1 
Which  book  do  you  prefer  ? 

What  does  each  pronoun  do  ? 

A pronoun  that  asks  a question  is  an  Interrogative 
Pronoun. 

Observe  that  who,  whose,  and  whom  ask  for  the  names  of 
persons ; what  for  the  names  of  things ; which  for  the  selection 
of  a particular  individual  from  a group. 

Complete  the  following  sentences  by  supplying  Interro- 
gative Pronouns : — 
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\IH7~  sits  there  ? 


— - did  you  call  ? 

V'  ,1  ■TU.,  js  that  photograph  ? 

- — — are  you  reading  ? 

'do  you  like  the  better,  cricket  or  hockey  ? 

When  which  and  what  are  followed  by  nouns  they  are 
adjectives,  thus : — 


Which  horse  is  yours  ? What  game  do  you 
play? 


Each  did  his  share  of  the  work. 

All  have  gone. 

Another  did  the  work. 

Many  a one  has  suffered  through  carelessness. 

Observe  that  these  are  used  instead  of  names, "bob  they  do 
not  specify  particular  individuals. 

A pronoun  that  does  not  indicate  definitely  the  person  or 
thing  meant  is  an  Indefinite  Pronoun. 

The  indefinite  pronouns  may  be  classified  as  follows : — - 

Distributives : Each,  everyone,  either,  neither.  These 
refer  to  the  individuals  of  a class  considered  separately. 

Pronouns  of  Number  or  Quantity : All,  any,  one,  none, 
both,  few,  many,  much,  several,  some,  aught,  naught,  other, 
another,  such. 

Phrasal  Pronouns  : Each  other,  one  another,  a certain  one, 
many  a one. 


Indefinite  Pronouns. 


XXI. 
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XXII. 

Classify  the  pronouns  in  the  following,  giving  reasons  in 
each  case 

He  that  filches  from  me  my  good  name, 
Bobs  me  of  that  which  not  enriches  him 
And  makes  me  poor  indeed. 

But  tell  me,  tell  me!  speak  again, 

Thy  soft  response  renewing — 

What  makes  that  ship  drive  on  so  fast  ? 
What  is  the  ocean  doing? 

Farewell,  farewell ! but  this  \ tell 
To  thee,  thou  Wedding-Guest! 

He  prayeth  well  who  loveth  well 
Both  man  and  bird  and  beast. 


REVIEW. 

XXIIL 

The  breaking  waves  dash’d  high 
On  a stern  and  rock-bound  coast, 

And  the  woods  against  a stormy  sky, 

Their  giant  branches  tost; 

And  the  heavy  night  hung  dark 
The  hills  and  waters  o’er, 

When  a band  of  exiles  moor’d  their  bark 
On  the  wild  New  England  shore. 

Grammar-Study. 

Give  a general  analysis  of  the  first  stanza. 

State  what  part  of  speech  each  word  in  the  first  stanza  is. 
Read  the  phrases  in  the  second  stanza  and  state  the  use  of 
each. 

Classify  the  nouns,  pronouns,  and  verbs  in  the  second 
stanza. 
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Thought-Study. 


In  the  first  stanza  what  is  the  purpose  of  the  first  two 
lines ; of  the  second  two  lines  ? Why  are  these  connected 
by  the  conjunction  “ and  ” ? 

In  the  second  stanza  read  the  lines  that  describe  (a)  the 
actors,  ( b ) the  act,  ( c ) the  place,  (d)  the  time.  Show  the 
relation  in  thought  between  the  first  stanza  and  the  last  line 
in  the  second  stanza.  What  is  the  difference  between 
“coast  ” (stanza  i.)  and  “ shore”  (stanza  ii.)  ? 

Composition. 

Draw  with  your  pencil,  or  sketch  in  words,  your  picture  of 
what  is  described  in  these  stanzas. 


In  describing  an  object  we  may  speak  of  its  quality  or 
quantity  or  both.  We  may  speak  of  a good  boy,  a wooden 
table,  a ploughed  field,  a Norway  pine,  fresh  milk.  These 
adjectives  express  some  quality  of  the  object.  They  tell 
“ what  kind,”  and  are  called  Qualitative  Adjectives. 

We  may  also  speak  of  two  boys,  the  second  table,  no  field, 
every  pine,  much  milk.  These  adjectives  express  quantity. 
They  tell  “ how  many,  how  much,  or  which,”  and  are  called 

Quantitative  Adjectives. 

In  studying  pronouns  we  said  that  some  of  them  could  be 
used  with  nouns,  as,  which  man,  that  hat,  each  apple,  another 
story.  Such  words  are  called  Pronominal  Adjectives, 
that  is,  pronouns  used  as  adjectives.  These  may  be  separated 
into  classes  corresponding  to  the  pronouns,  as  Conjunctives, 
Demonstratives,  Interrogatives,  and  Distributives. 


f . 


THE  ADJECTIVE. 
XXIV. 
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XXY. 

Classify,  with  reasons,  the  adjectives  in  the  following 
sentences 

The  green  fields  are  beautiful. 

English  books  are  costly. 

All  men  are  mortal. 

Six  days  shalt  thou  labor. 

Every  diligent  boy  received  merited  praise. 

One  story  is  good  till  another  story  is  told. 

The  largest  apples  are  in  the  third  barrel. 

A Qualitative  Adjective  expresses  some  quality  of 
the  object  named  by  the  noun. 

A Quantitative  Adjective  expresses  some  quantity 
of  the  object  named  by  the  noun. 

Thk  Uses  of  the  Adjective. 

XXYI. 

There  are  two  ways  in  which  an  adjective  may  be  used. 
It  may  modify  its  noun  directly  and  closely  : as,  The  happy 
children  roam  through  the  fields.  Here  the  relation  of  the 
adjective  and  its  noun  is  so  close  that  “ happy  children  ” is 
considered  one  idea.  This  is  the  Attributive  use  of  the 
adjective. 

It  may  modify  its  noun  indirectly : as,  The  children  are 
happy.  Here  the  relation  of  the  adjective  and  its  noun  is 
formally  affirmed  through  the  verb.  This  is  the  Predica- 
tive use  of  the  adjective. 

Which  of  the  adjectives  in  Exercise  XXY.  are  used  as 
attributive  adjectives,  as  predicative  adjectives  1 
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A or  An  and  The. 

XXVII. 

These  words  modify  nouns,  and  are  therefore  adjectives. 
“ An,”  shortened  to  “ a ” before  a consonant  sound,  is  a form 
of  the  word  “one.”  “The”  is  a form  of  the  word  “that.” 
“ A or  an  ” is  frequently  called  the  Indefinite  Article  and  “the” 
the  Definite  Article. 

Compare  the  italicised  expressions  in  the  following 
sentences  : — 

Boys  play  ball. 

A boy  plays  ball. 

The  boy  plays  ball. 

“ Boys  ” applies  to  all  individuals  in  the  class.  “ A boy  ” 
means  any  boy  selected  from  the  class  “boys.”  “ The  boy” 
means  a particular  boy  selected  from  the  class  “boys.” 

The  indefinite  article  selects  any  individual  from  a class  and 
makes  no  distinction  between  individuals.  The  definite  article 
selects  a particular  individual  as  in  some  way  distinct  from 
others  of  the  same  class. 

Observe  that  “ an  ” is  used  before  words  beginning  with  a 
silent  h or  with  any  vowel  sound  except  u. 

XXVIII. 

Compose  assertive  sentences  containing  adjectives  used  (a) 
to  describe' the  sun,  a summer  morning,  a winter  evening, 
Manitoba  wheat,  the  Mississippi  river ; ( b ) to  designate 
something  near  you,  some  boy  in  the  playground,  a pupil’s 
place  in  class. 

Classify  these  adjectives  as  qualitative,  quantitative,  or 
pronominal ; as  attributive  or  predicative. 

5 
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THE  ADVERB. 

XXIX. 

In  the  following  sentences  examine  the  adverbs  as  to 
meaning : — 

He  wrote  then.  He  wrote  there.  He  wrote 
hurriedly.  He  wrote  jnuch.  He  wrote  therefore. 

“ Then  ” is  an  adverb  of  Time.  It  answers  the  question, 
“ When  ? ” 

“ There  ” is  an  adverb  of  Place.  It  answers  the  question, 
“where?” 

“ Hurriedly  ” is  an  adverb  of  Manner.  It  answers  the 
question,  “ How  ? ” “ In  what  way  ? ” 

“ Much  ” is  an  adverb  of  Degree.  It  answers  the  question, 
“ To  what  extent  ? ” 

“ Therefore  ” is  an  adverb  of  Cause.  It  answers  the  ques- 
tion, “ Why  ? 

Adverbs  may  be  classified  according  to  meaning , as  : — 

Time.  Examples : Xow,  formerly,  to-day. 

Place.  Examples  : Here,  yonder,  forward, 
far. 

Adverbs  Manner.  Examples : Fast,  well,  easily,  so. 

of  Degree.  Examples:  Less,  enough,  almost, 

barely. 

Cause.  Examples  : Therefore,  consequently, 
why. 

Classify  the  adverbs  in  the  following  sentences  according  to 
meaning : — 

The  fire  was  extinguished  afterwards. 

I am  now  much  better. 

The  child  has  almost  recovered. 
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Her  answer  is  most  foolish. 

How  is  he  twice  blessed? 

The  sailor  went  below  when  the  storm  ceased. 
John  left  quite  lately  for  the  Pacific  coast, 
where  he  spends  his  vacation. 


XXX. 

In  the  following  sentences  examine  the  adverbs  as  to  use  : — 

He  spoke  well. 

How  did  he  speak? 

He  spoke  at  noon  when  the  attendance  was 
large. 

“ Well”  merely  modifies  the  verb.  It  is  a Simple  Adverb. 

“ How  ” is  used  to  ask  a question.  It  is  an  Interrogative 
Adverb. 

“ When”  is  used  to  introduce  a clause.  It  is  a Conjunctive 
Adverb. 

Adverbs  may  be  classified  according  to  use,  as  : — 

^ Simple.  These  merely  modify. 

Adverbs  < Interrogative.  These  ask  questions. 

( Conjunctive.  These  introduce  clauses. 

Classify  the  adverbs  in  Exercise  XXIX.  according  to  use. 

XXXI. 

Observe  that  with  such  words  as  look,  feel,  taste,  and  sound 
we  use  an  adjective  if  the  reference  is  to  the  subject,  but  an 
adverb  if  the  reference  is  to  the  verb.  For  example 

He  feels  warm.  He  feels  warmly  on  that  matter. 

She  looks  sad « She  looks  sadly  on  the  empty 
cot. 
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The  music  sounds  distinct , but  the  trumpet 
sounds  distinctly. 

Give,  with  reasons,  the  correct  forms  in  the  following 
sentences  : — 

He  feels  (bad,  badly)  because  his  brother  is  ill. 

The  flowers  looked  ( beautiful , beautifully)  as 
they  were  arranged. 

How  (sweet,  sweetly)  the  flowers  smell ! 

He  stood  (firm,  firmly)  in  spite  of  opposition. 

Distinguish  between : — 

They  found  the  way  (easy,  easily). 

The  waiter  appeared  (prompt,  promptly). 

We  arrived  (safe,  safely.) 


THE  CONJUNCTION. 

The  Co-ordinative  Conjunction. 

XXXII. 

Read  the  clauses  in  each  of  the  following  sentences 

Fear  God  and  keep  his  commandments. 

Shall  I descend,  and  will  you  give  me  leave? 

He  must  work  or  he  will  starve. 

You  are  strong,  but  I am  weak. 

Observe  that  each  clause  may  be  used  by  itself  as  a 
sentence,  and  that  neither  clause  can  be  said  to  be  more 
important  than  the  other.  Such  clauses  are  said  to  be  of 
equal  rank  and  are  called  co-ordinate  clauses.  The  conjunctions 
that  connect  co-ordinate  clauses  are  Co-Ofdinative  Con- 
junctions. 
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Co-ordinative  conjunctions  also  connect  words  and  phrases 
of  equal  rank  : as, 

John  and  James  were  there. 

He  is  tall  but  well  proportioned. 

They  crawled  over  the  fences  and  through  the 
gardens. 

For  additional  examples  see  Exercises  XXXI.  and  XXXII., 

pp.  37-38. 

Select  the  co-ordinative  conjunctions  in  Exercises  XXXIII. 
and  XXXI V.,  pp.  38-40.  Tell  what  they  connect  in  each  case. 

The  Co-ordinative  Conjunction  connects  words, 
phrases,  and  clauses,  of  equal  rank  respectively. 


The  Subordinative  Conjunction. 

XXXIII. 

Read  the  clauses  in  each  of  the  following  sentences  : — 

I remain  if  he  goes. 

I will  send  it  when  he  arrives. 

I will  do  that  because  you  wish  it. 

He  worked  hard  before  he  succeeded. 

Observe  that  in  each  sentence  there  is  a principal  clause 
which  may  be  used  by  itself  as  a sentence,  and  a modifying 
clause  connected  therewith.  This  modifying  clause  is  of 
lower  rank  than  the  clause  on  which  it  depends,  and  is  said  to 
be  a subordinate  clause.  The  conjunction  that  connects  the 
subordinate  clause  with  the  principal  clause  is  a Subordi- 
native  Conjunction. 

Select  the  subordinative  conjunctions  in  the  following,  giving 
reasons  in  each  case  : — 
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Men  will  reap  as  they  sow. 

He  promised  that  he  wonld  return. 

He  has  been  very  weak  since  he  was  ill. 

The  soldiers  fought  well,  for  they  loved  their 
general. 

He  walked  with  a cane  lest  he  should  stumble. 

For  additional  examples  see  Exercise  XXV.,  page  25. 

The  Subordinative  Conjunction  connects  the  clause 
which  it  introduces  with  the  clause  on  which  it  depends. 
Subordinative  conjunctions  do  not  connect  words  or  phrases. 


Correlative  Conjunctions. 

XXXIV. 

Conjunctions  are  sometimes  used  in  pairs,  as  : — 

He  purchased  both  cattle  and  horses. 

He  was  neither  wise  nor  just. 

Such  conjunctions  are  called  Correlative  Conjunctions.  The 

most  common  are,  “both -and,”  “neither- nor,” 

“either or,”  “whether or,”  “not  only but  also.” 

Construct  sentences  to  show  the  use  of  these  correlative 
conjunctions. 

In  which  of  the  general  classes  of  conjunctions  should  the 
correlatives  be  placed  ? 

Phrasal  Conjunctions. 

The  following  groups  of  words  are  conjunctive  in  force  and 
may  be  conveniently  treated  as  Phrasal  Conjunctions : As  if, 
as  though,  as  soon  as,  as  sure  as,  as  long  as,  for  as  much  as, 
provided  that,  except  that,  in  case  that,  in  order  that. 
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SENTENCES : CLASSIFICATION. 

The  Simple  Sentence. 

XXXV. 

Examine  the  following  sentences : — 

(a)  Rain  fell. 

(5)  Rain  and  hail  fell. 

(c)  John  sang  and  danced. 

(d)  Boys  and  girls  laugh  and  play. 

Each  sentence  consists  of  a principal  clause. 

(a)  is  composed  of  a single  subject  and  a single  predicate. 

( b ) is  composed  of  a group  subject  (rain,  hail)  and  a single 
predicate. 

(c)  is  composed  of  a single  subject  and  a group  predicate 
(sang,  danced). 

(d)  is  composed  of  a group  subject  (boys,  girls)  and  a group 
predicate  (laugh,  play). 

Group  subjects  or  group  predicates  are  said  to  be  compound. 

A sentence  that  contains  but  one  subject  and  one  predi- 
cate, either  or  both  of  which  may  be  compound,  is  a Simple 
Sentence.  It  is  the  expression  of  a single  complete 
thought  in  one  clause. 

Note. — When  the  subject  is  compound  each  subject 
belongs  to  every  verb. 

The  Complex  Sentence. 

XXXVI. 

John  heard  the  story. 

John  heard  what  was  said. 

That  he  will  fail  is  improbable. 
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In  the  first  sentence  “ story  ” names  what  John  heard. 

In  the  second  sentence  “ what  was  said  ” names  what  John 
heard. 

“Story  ” is  a noun  and  the  clause  that  replaces  it  is  a noun 
clause . 

Read  the  noun  clause  in  the  third  sentence. 

Pick  out  the  subordinate  clauses  in  the  following  sentences 
and  tell  whether  they  are  adjective  clauses,  adverb  clauses,  or 
noun  clauses.  Read  the  principal  clauses  in  each  sentence  : — 

All  that  glitters  is  not  gold. 

I saw  the  town  where  Shakespeare  lived. 

He  will  succeed  because  he  works  hard. 

Who  steals  my  purse  steals  trash. 

Unless  you  leave  at  once  I will  call  a police- 
man. 

He  did  not  know  that  his  father  was  dead. 

A sentence  consisting  of  a principal  clause  and  one  or 
more  subordinate  clauses  is  called  a Complex  Sentence. 
It  is  the  expression  of  a single  complete  thought,  the  main 
statement  being  modified  by  some  subordinate  statement. 

The  Compound  Sentence. 

XXXVII. 

Read  carefully  Exercise  XXXIII.,  pp.  38-40. 

In  the  following  selections  read  each  of  the  related  thoughts 
that  have  been  combined  into  one  larger  thought : — 

Life  is  real,  life  is  earnest, 

And  the  grave  is  not  its  goal. 

The  way  was  long,  the  wind  was  cold, 

The  minstrel  was  infirm  and  old. 
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Give  a name  for  each  clause  in  these  selections. 

A sentence  consisting  of  two  or  more  co-ordinate  principal 
clauses  is  a Compound  Sentence. 

It  is  the  expression  of  a complete  thought  made  up  of  two 
or  more  independent  but  related  thoughts.  These  related 
thoughts  are  the  members. 

Observe  that  a compound  sentence  may  consist  of  two  or 
more  simple  members,  or  two  or  more  complex  members,  as  : — 

The  clock  struck  four  and  the  children  went 
home. 

Every  boy  that  expects  success  must  work,  and 
every  man  that  would  be  respected  must  live 
rightly. 

Classify  the  following  sentences  as  complex  or  compound  : — 

Listen  carefully  and  observe  closely. 

He  who  plants  kindness  gathers  love. 

He  is  a freeman  whom  the  truth  makes  free. 

My  words  fly  up,  my  thoughts  remain  below. 

He  says  what  he  means  and  he  means  what  he 
says. 

XXXVIII. 

Compose  an  assertive  sentence  that  is  simple  in  form. 

Compose  an  assertive  sentence  that  is  complex  in  form. 

Compose  an  assertive  sentence  that  is  compound  in  form. 

Construct  a simple  sentence  with  a compound  subject ; 
with  a compound  predicate ; with  both  subject  and  predicate 
compound. 

Construct  a complex  sentence  with  the  subject  modified  by 
an  adjective  clause;  with  the  predicate  modified  by  an 
adverb  clause ; with  a noun  clause  as  subject. 
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Construct  a compound  sentence  consisting  of  three  simple 
members  ; of  two  complex  members. 

XXXIX. 

Change  the  following  simple  sentences  to  complex  or  com- 
pound sentences  by  expanding  words  or  phrases  into  clauses, 
thus  : “ Wealthy  men  should  give  liberally  ” into  “ Men  who 
are  wealthy  should  give  liberally.” 

A sincere  man  is  a very  valuable  friend. 

With  patience  he  might  have  succeeded. 

Can  yon  tell  me  the  meaning  of  this  phrase  l 

The  barricade  being  forced  the  crowd  rushed 
out. 

I doubt  the  wisdom  of  that  step. 

Contract  the  following  into  simple  sentences  by  substitut- 
ing words  or  phrases  for  clauses  : — 

When  their  father  returned  the  boys  received 
presents. 

It  was  summer  and  the  heat  was  intense. 

It  will  show  that  he  is  sincere. 

The  sun  rose  and  the  gray  mist  evaporated. 

Is  there  no  way  by  which  it  can  be  improved  ? 

Analysis. 

XL. 

Analysis  reveals  the  structure  of  the  sentence.  In  a 
general  analysis  it  is  sufficient  to  state  : — 

(a)  The  form  and  kind  of  sentence. 

(b)  The  kind  and  relation  of  clauses. 
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(c)  The  complete  and  bare  word-subject  and  word-predicate 
of  each  clause. 

(d)  The  kind  and  relation  of  each  phrase. 


Illustrations. 

The  frightened,  horse  dashed  down  the  street. 


(a)  A simple  assertive  sentence. 

( b ) One  clause.  Principal. 

(c)  The  frightened  horse  | dashed  down  the  street. 

(d)  “ Down  the  street.”  An  adverb  phrase  modifying 
dashed.” 


I know  the  song  that  the  blnebird  is  'singing 
Out  on  the  apple-tree  where  he  is  swinging. 

(a)  A complex  assertive  sentence. 

{1.  I know  the  song.  Principal. 

2.  That  the  bluebird apple  tree.  Subordi- 

nate, adjective',  modifying  “song.” 

3.  Where  he  is  singing.  Subordinate,  adjective, 
modifying  “ apple-tree.” 

{1.  7 | know  the  song. 

2.  That  the  bluebird  ] is  singing apple-tree. 

3.  He  | is  swinging  where. 

(d)  Out  on  the  apple-tree.  Adverb  phrase  modifying  “ is 
swinging  ” and  “ is  singing.” 


The  rain  has  ceased  and  in  my  room 
The  sunshine  pours  an  airy  flood. 
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(a)  A compound  assertive  sentence. 


f The  rain  has  ceased.  Principal 
\ In  my  room flood.  Principal. 


Co-ordinate 

clauses. 


f The  rain  | has  ceased. 

' ' ■ \ The  sunshine  | pours  an  airy  flood  in  my  room. 
(d)  In  my  room.  Adverb  phrase  modifying  “ pours.” 


Give  a general  analysis  of  the  following  : — 

The  sun  that  brief  December  day 
Rose  cheerless  over  hills  of  gray. 

I roam  the  woods  that  crown 

The  upland  where  the  mingled  splendors  grow. 

The  cowslips  spring  in  the  marshes, 

The  roses  bloom  on  the  hill, 

And  beside  the  brook  in  the  pasture 
The  herds  go  feeding  at  will. 

For  additional  examples  see  Exercises  XXXVI.  and 
XXXVII.  in  Part  Three. 


XLI. 


PART  FOUR 


INFLECTION. 

I. 


Observe  carefully  the  forms  of  the  italicised  words  in  the 


following : — 

The  boy  is  here.  The  boy's  hooks  are  here. 

I love  books.  John  loves  books. 

The  woman  slept.  The  women  slept. 

They  sing  now.  They  sang  then. 

In  the  first  group  each  change  of  form  was  caused  by  a 
change  in  the  use  of  the  word. 

In  the  second  group  each  change  of  form  was  caused  by  a 
change  in  the  meaning  of  the  word. 

In  the  first  group  each  change  of  form  was  in  the  ending 
of  the  word. 

In  the  second  group  each  change  of  form  was  in  the  body 
of  the  word. 

Inflection  is  a change  in  the  form  of  a word,  caused  by 
some  change  in  its  use  or  its  meaning.  This  change  may  be 
in  the  body  or  in  the  ending  of  the  word,  or  in  both. 


INFLECTION  OF  NOUNS. 


Number. 

II. 


dog 


man 


men 


brush 

brushes 


ox 


oxen 
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What  number  of  objects  is  denoted  by  each  word  in  the 
first  line ; in  the  second  line  ? 

What  change  of  form  accompanies  the  change  in  meaning 
in  each  example  ? ^ 

Number  is  a change  in  the  form  of  a word  to  express 
more  than  one. 

A noun  that  denotes  one  object  is  said  to  be  of  the 
Singular  Number,  and  a noun  that  denotes  more  than 
one  object  is  said  to  be  of  the  Plural  Number. 

Formation  of  the  Plural. 

The  plural  of  most  nouns  is  formed  by  adding  “ s ” to  the 
singular  : as,  book,  books.  When  the  singular  ends  in  a 
sound  that  does  not  unite  with  “ s ” alone,  as  s,  sh , ch  soft,  x, 
z,  the  plural  is  formed  by  adding  “ es,”  thus  making  an 
additional  syllable  : as,  miss,  misses ; brush,  brushes ; church, 
churches;  fox,  foxes. 

Nouns  ending  in  “y,”  if  the  “y”  is  preceded  by  aeon- 
sonant,  change  “ y ” into  “ i ” and  add  “ es  ” : as,  lady,  ladies ; 
city,  cities.  If  the  “y  ” is  preceded  by  a vowel  the  plural  is 
regular : as,  valley,  valleys ; day,  days. 

If  the  noun  ends  in  “f”or  “fe”the  plural  is  generally 
formed  by  changing  “ f ” or  “ fe  ” into  “ ves.” 

Some  nouns  form  their  plural  by  changing  the  vowel  or 
vowels  of  the  singular : as,  man,  men ; foot,  feet ; mouse, 
mice. 

Some  nouns  have  the  same  form  in  both  numbers : as, 
deer,  sheep,  swine,  yoke,  brace.  Some  nouns  have  no  singular : 
as  measles,  riches,  scissors,  pincers. 

[For  plurals  of  nouns  that  the  pupil  has  not  already  learned 
in  his  spelling  lessons  consult  the  Appendix.] 
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Gender. 

III. 

gander 

man-servant 

lion 

goose 

maid-servant 

lioness 

Observe  that  the  words  gander,  man-servant,  and  lion  are 
names  of  male  beings ; the  other  words  of  female  beings. 

The  distinction  between  the  male  and  the  female  being  is 
called  Sex.  The  distinction  between  their  names  is  called 
Gender.  The  former  is  a natural,  the  latter  a grammatical 
distinction. 

The  name  of  a Male  is  of  the  Masculine  Gender  : as, 
boy,  brother,  king. 

The  name  of  a Female  is  of  the  Feminine  Gender  : as, 
girl,  sister,  queen. 

The  name  of  an  object  that  has  no  sex  is  of  the  Neuter 
Gender  : as,  table,  box,  tree.  ( Neuter  means  neither.) 

Ways  of  Denoting  Gender. 

There  are  three  ways  of  distinguishing  gender  : — 

(a)  By  different  words  : as,  husband,  wife ; father,  mother. 

(b)  By  adding  a word  : as,  he-goat,  she-goat ; land-lord, 
land-lady. 

(c)  By  difference  of  termination : as,  patron,  patroness; 
hero,  heroine. 

When  an  object  without  life  is  spoken  of  as  if  it  were  a 
person,  it  is  said  to  be  Personified  : as,  “ The  North  Wind 
breathes  his  chilling  breath  on  the  flowers.”  Personified 
objects  noted  for  strength,  power,  sternness,  or  other  manly 
qualities  are  referred  to  as  masculine ; those  noted  for  beauty, 
grace,  gentleness,  or  other  womanly  qualities  are  referred  to 
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as  feminine.  Thus  sun,  ocean,  winter,  storm,  anger,  despair, 
day  are  masculine  ; while  earth,  ships,  cities,  hope,  charity, 
spring,  night,  morning,  poetry  are  feminine. 

Note. — The  Pronoun  is  of  the  same  Gender  as  the  Noun 
instead  of  which  it  is  used,  or  to  which  it  refers. 

[For  gender-nouns  which  the  pupil  has  not  already  learned 
through  reading  and  conversation  consult  the  Appendix.] 


Case. 

IY. 

John  caught  a horse. 

Name  the  bare  word-subject  in  this  sentence.  (John.) 

The  relation  which  this  word-subject  “ John”  bears  to  the 
verb  •“  caught  ” is  called  the  Subjective  Relation. 

Name  the  object  of  the  action  expressed  by  the  verb 
‘ ‘ caught.  ” ( Horse. ) 

The  relation  which  this  noun  “ horse  ” bears  to  the  verb 
“caught”  is  called  the  Objective  Relation. 

In  the  following  sentences  name  the  relation  which  each 
noun  bears  to  the,  verb  : — 

The  soldier  heard.the  call. 

The  stern  judge/ punished  the  prisoner  severely. 

These  ample  fielddmourished  their  harvests. 

That  young  man  speaks  uncommonly  well. 

Shut  that  door. 

Pick  out  the  phrases  in  the  following  sentences.  Mention 
the  preposition  in  each  phrase  and  the  noun  used  with  it : — - 

The  man  stood,  on  the  bridge. 

The  boy  with  the  bat,  plays  first. 
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The  noun,  used  with  the  preposition  in  its  phrase,  is  called 
its  object  and  is  said  to  be  in  the  Objective  Relation  after 
the  preposition;  thus,  “bridge”  is  a noun  in  the  objective 
relation  after  the  preposition  “on.” 

In  the  following  sentences  name  the  relations  which  the 
nouns  bear  to  the  verbs  or  prepositions  : — 

Give  that  message  to  your  teacher. 

In  the  morning  sow  thy  seed. 

The  sentinel  stars  set  their  watch  in  the  sky. 

The  cloud  brings  fresh  showers  for  the  thirsting 
flowers. 

In  the  sentence  “Bring  John’s  hat,”  the  relation  which 
the  noun  “John”  bears  to  the  noun  “hat”  is  called  the 
Possessive  Relation.  The  form  *s  denotes  possession 
or  ownership  : as,  the  girl’s  fan,  the  man’s  farm. 

The  relation  of  the  noun  (or  pronoun)  to  other  words  in  the 
sentence  is  called  Case. 

A noun  (or  pronoun)  used  as  the  bare-subject  of  a verb  is  in 
the  Subjective  Case.  (The  subjective  case  is  frequently 
but  less  correctly  called  the  nominative . case.) 

A noun  (or  pronoun)  used  as  the  object  of  a verb  or  prepo- 
sition is  in  the  Objective  Case. 

A noun  (or  pronoun)  used  to  show  possession  is  in  the 

Possessive  Case. 

The  Subjective  Case. 

y. 

There  are  four  uses  of  the  subjective  case  : — 

(a)  The  Subjective.  The  noun  is  the  bare  word-subject 
of  the  verb  : as,  John  walks. 
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(b)  The  Predicate  Subjective.  The  noun  follows  a rela- 

tional verb,  forms  part  of  the  predicate,  and 
means  the  same  person  or  thing  as  the  subject : 
as,  Edward  is  King,  Henry  became  Captain. 

(c)  The  Subjective  of  Address.  The  noun  is  used  merely 

to  name  the  person  or  thing  addressed  : as,  Are 
you  coming,  my  friend  ? John , come  here. 

(d)  The  Absolute  Subjective.  The  noun  is  used  indepen- 

dently of  governing  words  : as,  The  day  being  fair, 
we  drove  to  town.  “ Hay  ” is  set  free  from  the 
rest  of  the  sentence  so  far  as  its  grammatical  rela- 
tion is  concerned. 

Read  the  subjective  cases  in  the  following,  and  tell  what 
kind  each  is  : — - 

u 0 my  children, 

Life  is  sunshine,.!  life  is  shadow ; ) 

Life  is  checkered  shade  and  sunshine. 

Buie  by  love,  O Hiawatha  ! ” 

All  loose  her  negligent  attire, 

All  loose  her  golden  hair, 

Hung  Margaret  o’er  her  slaughtered  sire. 

Use  the  following  nouns  in  sentences  : (a)  as  subjectives ; 
(i b ) as  predicate  subjectives;  (c)  as  subjectives  of  address; 
(d)  as  absolute  subjectives  : — 

Columbus,  ocean,  robins,  Bocky  Mountains, 
mother,  my  country. 

The  Objective  Case. 

VI. 

There  are  four  uses  of  the  objective  case  : — 

(a)  The  Direct  Objective.  The  noun  that  is  the  receiver 
or  product  of  the  action  expressed  by  a transitive 
verb  is  the  Direct  Object : as,  He  taught  Grammar . 
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(b)  The  Indirect  Objective.  The  noun  that  denotes  the 

person  or  thing  toward  which  the  action  ex- 
pressed by  the  verb  is  directed  is  the  Indirect 
Object:  as,  He  taught  his  sons  Grammar.  John 
lent  James  his  skates.  The  position  of  the  indi- 
rect object  is  immediately  after  the  verb. 

(c)  The  Cognate  Objective.  The  noun  that  repeats  the 

idea  already  implied  in  the  intransitive  verb  is 
the  Cognate  Object:  as,  He  dreams  dreams.  He 
wept  tears. 

(d)  The  Objective  after  a Preposition.  The  noun  that 

is  used  as  the  object  of  a preposition  is  in  the 
Objective  Case  after  a Preposition. 

Construct  sentences  illustrating  each  use  of  the  Objective 
Case. 

Give,  with  reasons,  the  cases  of  the  nouns  in  the  follow- 
ing : — - 

He  bore  the  banner  of  the  free 

And  fought  the  fight  whereof  onr  children  know. 

Build  thee  more  stately  mansions,  O my  soul, 

As  the  swift  seasons  roll. 

The  Possessive  Case. 

VII. 

The  Possessive  Case,  singular  number,  is  usually  formed  by 
adding  an  apostrophe  and  “s”  (’s)  to  the  noun:  as  “book” 
“ book’s.”  When  the  plural  ends  in  “ s ” the  apostrophe  only 
is  added:  as,  “ladies’  fans,”  “girls’  games.”  When  the 
plural  does  not  end  in  “ s ” the  possessive  is  formed  as  in  the 
singular  : thus,  “ men’s  shoes,”  “ women’s  hats.” 
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Possession  may  also  be  expressed  by  a phrase  consisting  of 
the  preposition  “ of  ” and  its  object : as  “ The  years  of  man  are 
few,”  for  “ man’s  years  are  few.”  The  possessive  case  is 
usually  confined  to  nouns  denoting  living  creatures  or  things 
personified.  Thus,  we  say  “boy’s  books,”  horses’  ears,” 
“ sun’s  rays  ” ; but  we  say  “ the  color  of  her  hair,”  “ the  height 
of  the  tower,”  “ the  success  of  the  plan” 

The  possessive  case  and  the  phrase  beginning  with  “of” 
are  not  always  equivalent  in  meaning  : as  “ Green’s  History” 
and  the  “ history  of  Green.”  The  former  means  a history 
written  by  Green  ; the  latter,  the  history  of  Green’s  life.  So 
also  “ The  Lord’s  day  ” and  “ the  day  of  the  Lord,” 
“ Mother’s  love  ” and  “ love  of  mother.” 

Compose  sentences  containing  the  possessive  case,  singular 
and  plural,  of  each  of  the  following  nouns  — 

Mary,  day,  soldier,  enemy,  monarch,  wife. 

Compose  sentences  containing  either  the  possessive  of  each 
of  the  following  nouns,  or  an  of-phrase  instead  of  the  posses- 
sive. Give  reasons  for  your  choice  : — 

Longfellow,  summer,  mountain,  friendship, 
horses,  wisdom. 

Apposition. 

VIII. 

A noun  is  said  to  be  in  apposition  with  another  noun, 
or  with  a pronoun,  when  it  refers  to  the  same  person  or  thing  : 
as  Milton  the  poet  was  blind.  He  admired  Franklin  the 
explorer.  I,  the  man  you  were  looking  for,  am  here.  The 
second  noun  is  added  to  the  other  noun  to  further  describe 
the  object.  Nouns  in  apposition  have  the  same  Case. 
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A clause  may  be  in  apposition  with  a noun  : as,  The  story 
that  he  has  discovered  gold  is  true.  He  denied  the  statement 
that  he  had  failed. 

Select  the  nouns  in  apposition  in  the  following  sentences : — 

My  friend  the  hunter  carried  his  weapon,  a rifle. 

And  thns  spake  on  that  ancient  man,  the 
bright-eyed  mariner. 

No  rude  sound  shall  reach  thine  ear, 

Armor’s  clang  and  war-steed  champing. 

Declension. 

IX. 

The  Declension  of  a noun  or  pronoun  is  a statement  in 
regular  order  of  its  inflections  for  number  and  case,  thus  : — 


Singular. 

Plural. 

Singular. 

Plural. 

Subjective : 

Man 

men 

lady 

ladies. 

Possessive : 

Man’s 

men’s 

lady’s 

ladies’. 

Objective : 

Man 

men 

lady 

ladies. 

Write  the  declension  of  the  following  nouns  : — 

child,  fox,  woman,  wife,  mouse,  lioness. 

Parsing. 

X. 

Parsing  is  a description  of  the  class,  form,  and  construc- 
tion of  a word  in  a sentence.  Usually  it  is  sufficient  to  state 
the  class  and  construction. 

The  class  gives  the  part  of  speech  and  the  sub-class  to  which 
the  word  belongs. 

The  form,  gives  its  inflections  if  it  has  any. 

The  construction  or  syntax  gives  its  relation  to  other 
words  in  the  sentence. 
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Parse  the  nouns  in  the  sentence,  “William  reads  books.” 

William:  Noun,  concrete,  proper,  subjective  case,  subject 
of  the  verb  “ reads.” 

books : Noun,  concrete,  common,  objective  case,  object  of 
the  verb  “ reads.” 

Some  prefer  a fuller  statement,  as  : — 

William:  Noun,  concrete,  proper,  singular,  masculine, 
subjective  case,  subject  of  the  verb  “ reads.” 

books : Noun,  concrete,  common,  plural,  neuter,  objective 
case,  object  of  the  verb  “ reads.” 

[As  it  is  not  probable  that  a pupil  will  err  in  stating  the 
number  and  gender  of  such  nouns  it  is  not  deemed  wise  to 
ask  for  more  than  the  class  and  construction.] 

Parse  (state  the  class  and  construction  of)  the  nouns  in  the 
following  sentences : — 

A dress  suit  becomes  a man. 

He  gives  bis  parents  no  anxiety. 

I pray  the  prayer  of  Plato  old. 

Adversity  tries  a man’s  friends. 

Bryant  tbe  poet  wrote  Tbanatopsis. 

The  sun  being  risen,  we  departed  on  our  journey. 


INFLECTION  OF  PRONOUNS. 

Personal  Pronouns. 

XI. 


First  Person 
Second  Person 


Third 

Person 


Mas. 

Fem. 

Neut. 


Singular. 


Subjective. 

Possessive. 

Objective. 

I, 

mine  or  my, 

me. 

Thou, 

tbine  or  tby, 

tbee. 

He, 

bis, 

bim. 

Sbe, 

bers  or  ber, 

ber. 

it, 

its, 

it. 
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Plural. 

Subjective.  Possessive.  Objective. 

First  Person  We,  ours  or  our,  us. 

Second  Person  Y ou  or  ye,  yours  or  your,  you. 

C Mas.  h 

Third  Person  < Fem.  > They,  theirs,  them. 
( Neut.  ) 

Give  the  cases  of  the  personal  pronouns  contained  in 
Exercise  XIY.,  page  56. 

Insert  the  proper  form  of  the  first  personal  pronoun, 
singular,  in  each  blank  ; the  third  personal  pronoun,  singular, 
masculine ; the  third  personal  pronoun,  plural. 

It  is . Who  struck ? Who  will  go  ! 

. Mary  is  not  so  old  as . Who  is  the 

older,  Mary  or  f That  book  is . William 

was  kind  to  you  and . If  you  were  — — would 

you  go  ? John  knew  it  to  be . Give  this  for 

Muriel  and  -.  You  and were  there.  John 

is  stronger  than . How  would  you  like  to 

be . 

Construct  sentences  showing  a personal  pronoun  used  as  : — 
(a)  The  Subjective ; ( b ) the  Predicate  Subjective ; (c)  the 
Direct  Objective ; ( d ) the  Indirect  Objective ; (e)  the  Objec- 
tive after  a Preposition;  (/)  the  Possessive;  (g)  in  Apposi- 
tion. 


Compound  Personal  Pronouns. 

XII. 

The  compound  personal  pronouns  are  used  only  in  the  sub- 
jective and  objective  cases. 
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First  Person.  Second  Person.  Third  Person. 

Singular : Myself.  thyself,  yourself  himself,  herself,  itself 
Plural : Ourselves.  yourselves.  themselves. 


Conjunctive  Pronouns. 


Subjective : 
Possessive : 
Objective : 


XIII. 

Singular  and  Plural. 

Who. 

Whose. 

Whom. 


Singular  and  Plural. 

Which. 

Whose. 

Which. 


The  conjunctive  pronouns  “ that  ” and  “ what  ” are  not 
inflected. 

Give  the  cases  of  the  conjunctive  pronouns  contained  in 
Exercise  XVII.,  page  58. 

Insert  the  proper  form  of  the  conjunctive  pronoun  “ who” 
in  each  blank  : — 


The  girl  work  pleased  you  is  my  sister. 

That  is  a man I know  is  honest.  That  is  a 

man  I know  to  be  honest.  She  you 

admire  is  ill.  I recommend  only  those I can 

trust. 


Demonstrative  Pronouns. 

XIV. 

The  demonstrative  pronouns  “ this  ” and  “ that,”  with  their 
plurals  “these”  and  “those,”  have  no  inflection  for  gender 
and  case. 


Interrogative  Pronouns. 

The  interrogative  pronouns  “ who  ” and  “ which  ” have  the 
same  inflection  as  the  corresponding  conjunctive  pronouns. 
“ What  ” is  not  inflected. 
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Indefinite  Pronouns. 

The  indefinite  pronouns  are  not  inflected. 

Special  Uses  of  “It.” 

XY. 

(a)  Where  the  sex  of  the  individual  is  not  important  enough 
to  be  noticed  : as,  It  is  a small  baby. 

(b)  As  an  Impersonal  Subject  : thus,  It  has  been  raining. 
It  grows  dark. 

(c)  As  an  Impersonal  Object : thus,  They  roughed  it  on 
the  prairie.  He  will  fight  it  out  alone. 

(d)  As  a substitute  for  a phrase  or  clause  : thus,  It  is  pro- 
bable tlcat  he  will  go.  I said  so,  and  he  knows  it. 

Parsing  a Pronoun. 

XYI. 

The  person,  number,  and  gender  of  a pronoun  are  the  same  as 
those  of  its  antecedent. 

Parse  the  pronouns  in  “ He  runs.”  “ The  woman,  who 
said  that,  is  here.” 

He : Pronoun,  third  person,  singular,  masculine,  subjective, 
subject  of  the  verb  “ runs.” 

Who : Pronoun,  conjunctive,  antecedent  “woman,”  sin- 
gular, feminine,  subjective,  subject  of  the  verb  “ said.” 

That : Pronoun,  demonstrative,  singular,  objective,  object 
of  the  verb  “ said.” 

Parse  the  pronouns  in  the  following  : — 

Each  thought  of  the  woman  who  loved  him  the  best 
And  the  children  stood  watching  them  out  of  the 
town. 
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Now  who  has  planned  out  all  these  things  ? Who 
planned  and  made  them  all  ? 

The  One  who  counts  the  shining  stars  and  suffers 
none  to  fall. 


INFLECTION  OF  ADJECTIVES. 

XVII. 

Observe  the  forms  of  the  adjectives  in  the  following  sen- 
tences 

This  is  a rich  man. 

This  is  the  richer  man. 

This  is  the  richest  man. 

“ Rich,”  “ richer,”  “ richest  ” are  forms  of  the  same  adjec- 
tive. They  denote  different  degrees  of  the  same  quality. 

The  change  in  the  form  of  an  adjective  to  denote  different 
degrees  of  quality  is  called  Comparison. 

There  are  three  degrees  of  comparison — the  Positive, 
the  Comparative,  and  the  Superlative. 

The  Positive  Degree  denotes  the  simple  quality  of 
an  object : as,  “a  rich  man.”  . 

The  Comparative  Degree  denotes  that  one  object  has 
a higher  or  lower  degree  of  a quality  than  another  object  has  : 
as,  “ a richer  man.” 

The  Superlative  Degree  denotes  that  an  object  has 
a quality  in  the  highest  degree  : as,  the  richest  man.” 

Ordinarily  the  comparative  degree  is  used  when  two  objects 
or  groups  of  objects  are  compared,  and  the  superlative  degree 
when  one  object  is  compared  with  all  others  of  the  same  kind. 
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XVIII. 


Observe  the  following  forms  : — 
Positive : fair.  small. 

Comparative : fairer.  smaller.  i 

Superlative:  fairest  smallest.  ? 


more  beautiful. 
most  beautiful. 


beautiful. 


less  famous. 
least  larnous. 


famous. 


Adjectives  of  one  syllable , and  some  adjectives  of  two  syl- 
lables are  compared  by  adding  “er”  and  “est”  to  the  posi- 
tive to  form  the  comparative  and  superlative  respectively. 

Adjectives  of  more  than  two  syllables , and  most  adjectives 
of  two  syllables  are  usually  compared  by  prefixing  “ more  ” 
and  “most,”  or  “less  ” and  “least,”  to  the  positive  to  form 
the  comparative  and  superlative  respectively. 

These  general  rules  are  not  strictly  adhered  to  but  are 
varied  according  to  the  taste  of  the  writer,  thus : — 

That  was  the  truest  warrior  that  ever  buckled 
sword. 

It  is  most  true. 

Most  noble  Felix. 

He  was  the  noblest  Homan  of  them  all. 

Write  the  three  degrees  of  comparison  of  the  following 
adjectives  : — - 

Great,  brave,  proud,  careful,  thin,  able,  happy,  unkind, 
handsome,  hot,  magnificent. 


Some  adjectives  have  irregular  forms  of  comparison,  as  : — 


Irregular  Comparison. 
XIX. 


Positive. 


Comparative.  Superlative. 


Superlative. 


Good,  well, 
Bad,  evil,  ill, 
Far, 

Little, 


farther,  farthest, 

less,  lesser,  . least. 


better,  best, 

worse,  worst. 


farthest. 
. least. 


best. 

worst. 


more,  most. 


Late, 


later,  latter.  latest,  last. 
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[For  comparison  of  other  irregular  adjectives  consult  the 
Appendix.] 

Adjectives  Incapable  of  Comparison. 

XX. 

Some  adjectives  owing  to  their  meaning  do  not  admit  of 
any  comparison.  They  denote  an  absolute  degree  of  a 
quality : as,  perfect,  universal,  round,  two,  straight,  exact. 
Yet  good  writers  use  such  words  in  a relative  rather  than 
absolute  sense,  and  speak  of  a straighter  path,  a more  -perfect 
example.  Usage  sanctions  such  expressions  because  they  are 
convenient. 


XXI. 

Classify  the  adjectives  in  the  following  sentences  and  give 
the  degree  of  comparison  : — 

I said  an  elder  soldier,  not  a better. 

So  doth  the  greater  glory  dim  the  less. 

His  utmost  efforts  were  fruitless. 

The  western  waves  of  ebbing  day 
Rolled  o’er  the  glen  their  level  way. 

They  find  in  the  thick  waving  grasses 

Where  the  scarlet-lipped  strawberry  grows. 

They  gather  the  earliest  snowdrops 
And  the  first  crimson  buds  of  the  rose. 

Construct  sentences  illustrating  the  uses  of  the  following 
adjectives  in  (a)  the  positive ; ( b ) the  comparative ; (c)  the 
superlative : — 

Pretty,  handsome ; correct,  accurate ; big,  large ; latest, 
last ; many,  much ; mad,  angry. 
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Parsing  an  Adjective. 

XXII. 

In  parsing  an  adjective  give  its  class,  comparison,  use,  and 
construction. 

The  bright  waters  sparkle. 

Mary  is  taller  than  Jane. 

Bright:  Adjective,  qualitative,  positive,  attributive,  modi- 
fying “ waters.” 

Taller:  Adjective,  qualitative,  comparative,  predicative, 
modifying  “ Mary.” 

Parse  the  adjectives  in  the  following  sentences  : — - 

Onr  sweetest  songs  are  those  that  tell  of  saddest 
thought. 

Slow  and  sure  conies  np  the  golden  year. 

Every  seventh  year  was  held  sacred  by  the 
Jewish  people. 

He  is  more  polite  than  sincere. 

This  antique,  yellow,  Moorish-looking  strong- 
hold, which  modern  gunnery  would  destroy  in 
ten  minutes  or  less,  is  picturesque  to  the  last 
degree,  with  its  crumbling,  honey-combed  battle 
ments  and  queer  little  flanking  towers. 


REVIEW. 

XXIII. 

(a)  Give  a general  analysis  of  the  following  passages. 
(/>)  Parse  the  nouns,  pronouns,  and  adjectives. 

(c)  Classify  the  verbs. 
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The  ocean  eagle  soared 

From  his  nest  by  the  white  wave’s  foam. 

I slept  and  dreamt  that  life  was  Beauty, 

I woke  and  fonnd  that  life  was  Duty. 

By  the  flow  of  the  inland  river, 

Whence  the  fleets  of  iron  have  fled, 

Where  the  blades  of  the  grave-grass  quiver, 
Asleep  are  the  ranks  of  the  dead^^ 

Never  to  the  bow  that  bends 
Comes  the  arrow  that  it  sends; 

Never  comes  the  chance  that  passed: 

That  one  moment  was  its  last. 

Sin  has  many  tools,  but  a lie  is  the  handle 
which  fits  them  all.- 

The  book  which  makes  a man  think  the  most 
x is  the  book  which  strikes  the  deepest  root  in  his 
\memory  and  understanding. 


INFLECTION  OF  VERBS. 

Person. 

XXIV. 

Examine  the  following  forms  : — 

I go.  Thou  goest.  He  goes. 

When  the  subject  is  a First  Personal  Pronoun  the  form  of 
the  verb  is  “go.” 

When  the  subject  is  changed  to  a Second  Personal  Pronoun 
the  form  of  the  verb  is  changed  to  “ go est.” 

When  the  subject  is  changed  to  a Third  Personal  Pronoun 
the  form  of  the  verb  is  changed  to  “goes.” 
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When  the  form  of  the  verb  is  changed  as  the  person  of  its 
subject  is  changed,  the  verb  is  said  to  agree  with  its  subject 

in  Person. 

In  some  verb-forms  there  is  no  ending  to  indicate  the 
person  : as,  We  go.  You  go.  They  go.  In  such  cases  the 
person  of  the  verb  is  indicated  by  the  person  of  its  subject. 

Number. 

XXY. 

The  star  shines.  The  boy  plays.  He  is  good. 
The  stars  shine.  The  boys  play.  They  are  good. 

The  subject  “ star  ” is  in  the  singular  number  and  the  cor- 
responding verb-form  is  “ shines.”  When  the  subject  becomes 
plural  through  adding  “ s ” (stars)  the  verb-form  is  changed  by 
dropping  “s”  (shine).  Observe  what  takes  place  when  the 
number  of  the  subject  is  changed  in  the  third  group  of 
sentences.  The  subject  “ he  ” being  singular  has  the  singular 
verb  “ is,”  but  when  the  subject  becomes  plural  then  the  verb 
is  changed  to  “ are.” 

When  the  form  of  the  verb  is  changed  as  the  number  of  its 
subject  is  changed,  the  verb  is  said  to  agree  with  its  subject  in 

Number. 

We  may  now  say  that  a verb  agrees  with  its  subject  in  Per- 
son and  Number. 

Tell  the  person  and  number  of  the  verbs  in  the  following 
sentences : — 

I am  a man  in  authority. 

He  said  that  yon  did  that. 

They  know  that  she  is  ill. 

Whither  thon  goest  I will  go. 

It  is  his  misfortune. 
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The  Infinitive. 

XXYI. 

Examine  the  italicised  words  in  the  following  sentences  : — 

Mary  loves  Jane. 

Mary  loves  to  read. 

Error  is  human. 

To  err  is  human. 

In  the  first  sentence  “Jane”  is  the  object  of  the  verb 
“ loves,”  and  is  a noun. 

In  the  second  sentence  “ to  read  ” is  the  object  of  the  verb 
“ loves,”  and  is  the  equivalent  of  a noun. 

In  the  third  sentence  “error”  is  the  subject  of  the  verb 
“ is,”  and  is  a noun. 

In  the  fourth  sentence  “ to  err  ” is  the  subject  of  the  verb 
“ is,”  and  is  the  equivalent  of  a noun. 

“ To  read  ” and  “ to  err  ” are  verb-forms  partaking  of 
the  nature  of  a noun,  and  are  a species  of  verbal  noun.  These 
verb-forms  have  no  subjects,  but  they  may  have  objects  : as, 
Mary  loves  to  read  books.  They  may  be  modified  by  adverbs : 
as,  Mary  loves  to  read  slowly. 

A verb-form  which  has  no  subject  but  which  as  a noun 
expresses  action  or  state  is  called  an  Infinitive. 

In  the  following  sentences  tell  why  the  italicised  words  are 
infinitives : — 

We  are  taught  to  love  our  enemies. 

To  see  is  to  believe. 

To  give  is  better  than  to  receive. 

Learn  to  labor  and  to  wait. 
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Gerunds. 

XXVII. 

Examine  the  italicised  words  in  the  following  sentences  : — 

To  see  is  to  believe.  Seeing  is  believing. 

To  give  is  better  than  to  receive.  Giving  is  better 
than  receiving. 

In  the  second  sentence  “ seeing  ” and  “ believing  ” have 
the  same  use  as  the  infinitives  “ to  see  ” and  “ to  believe  ” 
have  in  the  first  sentence.  In  the  fourth  sentence  “ Giving  ” 
and  “receiving”  have  the  same  use  as  the  infinitives  “to 
give  ” and  “ to  receive  ” have  in  the  third  sentence. 

The  words  “seeing,”  “believing,”  “giving”  and  “receiv- 
ing” as  used  here  are  infinitives  ending  in  “ing.” 

Infinitives  in  “ing”  are  called  Gerunds. 

There  are  then  two  forms  of  the  Infinitive  : — 

(a)  The  form  with  “to”  expressed  or  understood:  as, 
It  is  better  to  wear  out  than  to  rust  out.  Better 
wear  out  than  rust  out. 

(b)  The  form  in  “ ing  ” : as,  Breathing  is  natural  to 
animals.  Eating  hastily  injures  health. 

In  the  following  sentences  select  the  infinitives  and  gerunds 
and  give  the  use  of  each  : — 

To  give  early  is  to  give  twice. 

Giving  them  money  does  not  satisfy  them. 

It  is  human  nature  to  take  delight  in  exciting 
admiration. 

He  found  difficulty  in  arranging  them  properly. 

He  wishes  to  know  when  you  will  be  ready  to 
assist  him  in  solving  his  problem. 
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Construct  sentences  containing  the  following  infinitives 
and  gerunds,  either  as  subjects  or  objects  : — 

To  study,  to  inquire,  to  see,  to  remember,  to 
reap,  to  explain,  bearing,  paying,  imitating,  pick- 
ing, amusing,  living. 

The  Participle. 

XXVIII. 

Examine  the  italicised  words  in  the  following  sentences  : — 

The  officer  commanding  the  cavalry  led  the  army. 

The  teacher  laughing  heartily  proceeded  with 
the  lesson. 

“ Commanding  ” is  an  adjective  modifying  the  meaning  of 
the  noun  “ officer.”  It  is  derived  from  the  verb  “command,” 
expressing  action,  and  has  a noun  in  the  objective  case  after 
it.  It  thus  partakes  of  the  nature  of  a verb,  though  it  has  no 
subject.  It  is  a species  of  verbal  adjective. 

“Laughing”  is  an  adjective  modifying  the  meaning  of  the 
noun  “ teacher.”  It  is  derived  from  the  verb  “ laugh,”  ex- 
presses action,  and  is  modified  by  the  adverb  “ heartily.”  It 
thus  partakes  of  the  nature  of  a verb,  though  it  has  no  sub- 
ject. It  is  a species  of  verbal  adjective. 

A verb-form  which  has  no  subject  but  which  as  an  adjec- 
tive expresses  action  in  such  a way  as  to  modify  a noun  is 
called  a Participle. 

In  the  following  sentences  tell  why  each  italicised  word  is 
a participle : — 

That  boy  drawing  pictures  is  my  brother. 

I see  John  amusing  the  children. 

The  glass  broken  into  fragments  lay  upon  the 
floor. 

He  discovered  a wire  extended  across  the  road. 
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XXIX. 

The  participles  “drawing”  and  “amusing”  are  called 
Imperfect  Participles  because  the  actions  expressed  by 
them  are  represented  as  incomplete.  They  are  frequently 
called  Prese?it  Participles  because  they  express  present  time. 
Imperfect  Participles  end  in  “ing.” 

The  participles  “ broken  ” and  “ extended  ” are  called 
Perfect  Participles  because  the  actions  expressed  by 
them  are  represented  as  complete.  They  are  frequently  called 
Past  Participles  because  they  express  past  time. 

In  the  following  sentences  select  the  participles,  tell  what 
they  modify,  and  state  whether  they  are  imperfect  or  perfect : — 

He  caught  them  chewing  gum. 

Read  this  letter  written  by  myself. 

He  heard  the  birds  singing  in  the  trees. 

The  leader  deserted  by  his  followers  rode  away. 

I heard  the  ripple  washing  in  the  reeds 

And  the  wild  water  lapping  on  the  crags. 

XXX. 

Compare  the  following  words  ending  in  “ ing  ” : — 

John  is  an  amusing  fellow. 

They  found  John  amusing  the  children. 

They  were  surprised  at  John’s  amusing  the 
children  so  faithfully. 

In  the  first  sentence  “amusing”  is  an  adjective.  It  men- 
tions a quality  without  suggesting  action. 

In  the  second  sentence  “amusing”  is  a participle.  As  an 
adjective  it  modifies  “John,”  but  it  also  expresses  action. 
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In  the  third  sentence  “ amusing  ” is  a gerund.  As  a noun 
it  is  the  object  of  the  preposition  “ at,”  but  it  also  expresses 
action. 

The  participle  is  always  partly  adjective  and  partly  verb ; 
the  gerund  is  always  partly  noun  and  partly  verb. 

Owing  to  their  verbal  nature  the  two  forms  of  the  infini- 
tive and  the  participle  may  be  followed  by  objects  and  modi- 
fied by  adverbs. 

In  the  following  sentences  pick  out  the  infinitives,  gerunds, 
and  participles,  and  state  the  use  of  each  : — 

He  will  teach  ns  to  draw. 

He  was  fond  of  chopping  down  trees. 

To  waste  in  youth  is  to  want  in  age. 

Refuse  to  listen  to  evil. 

Then  came  the  question  of  paying  him. 

They  were  afraid  of  the  king’s  coming. 

Seeing  a crowd  in  the  street  he  ran  to  the 
door. 

Birds  blinded  by  the  light  dashed  themselves 
to  death  against  the  glass. 

Auxiliaries. 

XXXI. 

I shall  buy  a horse. 

“ Buy,”  in  the  verb-phrase  “ shall  buy,”  expresses  the  action, 
and  “ shall  ” the  time  of  the  action.  In  this  case  “ buy  ” is 
called  the  Principal  verb  and  “shall”  the  Auxiliary  or 
helping  verb. 

The  Auxiliary  helps  the  Principal  verb  to  express  : — 

(a)  The  time  of  an  action:  as,  H e will  sing.  (Future.) 
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(b)  The  mode  or  way  in  which  an  action  is  thought  of : as, 
He  may  sing.  (Possibility.) 

(c)  The  relation  of  the  subject  to  the  action  as  doer  or 
receiver  : as,  He  was  punished.  (Receiver.) 

The  Auxiliaries  are  : — 

Be  and  its  forms  am,  art,  is,  are,  was,  were,  wert. 

Have  and  its  forms  hast,  has,  had,  hadst. 

Shall  and  its  forms  shalt,  should,  shouldst. 

Will  and  its  forms  wilt,  would,  wouldst. 

May  and  its  forms  mayest,  might,  mightst. 

Ho  and  its  forms  doest,  does,  did,  didst. 

A verb  may  be  an  auxiliary  at  one  time  and  a principal 
verb  at  another : as,  He  had  a house.  He  had  bought  a house. 
The  first “ had”  is  a principal  verb,  the  second  “had”  an 
auxiliary  of  time. 

[The  auxiliaries  will  be  treated  more  fully  at  a later  stage.] 

Voice. 

XXXII. 

William  struck  Henry. 

Henry  was  struck  by  William. 

In  the  first  sentence  “ William,”  the  doer  of  the  action,  is 
the  subject  of  the  transitive  verb  “ struck.” 

In  the  second  sentence  “ Henry,”  the  receiver  of  the 
action,  is  the  subject  of  the  transitive  verb-phrase  “ was 
struck.” 

The  meaning  of  these  sentences  is  the  same  but  the  form 
differs.  The  object  of  the  verb  in  the  first  sentence  becomes 
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the  subject  of  the  verb  in  the  second  sentence,  and  there  is  a 
change  in  the  verb-form. 

A verb-form  that  represents  its  subject  as  the  doer  of  an 
action  is  said  to  be  in  the  Active  Voice. 

A verb-form  that  represents  its  subject  as  the  receiver  of  an 
action  is  said  to  be  in  the  Passive  Voice. 

Arrange  the  following  sentences  in  two  groups  according 
as  the  subject  is  represented  as  the  doer  of  the  action  or  the 
receiver  of  the  action  : — 

The  boys  caught  fish. 

Tennis  was  played  by  the  girls. 

The  rabbit  was  caught  by  the  dog. 

Lightning  struck  the  house. 

Our  troops  were  captured. 

He  has  bought  a house. 

What  is  the  voice  of  the  verbs  in  the  first  group  ? In  the 
second  group  ? Why  ? 


Give,  with  reasons,  the  voice  of  each  verb  or  verb-phrase 
in  the  following  : — 

By  whom  was  this  drawing  done? 

Gentle  deeds  make  known  a gentle  mind. 

A ticket  will  be  given  you  at  the  door. 

The  birds  that  sing  most  sweetly  are  most 
loved. 

When  the  sled  is  loaded  the  procession  starts 
for  the  woods. 

That  scene  was  taken  to  heart  by  many  boys 
before  they  slept. 
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XXXIII. 

The  passive  voice  of  a verb  is  formed  by  placing  some  form 
of  the  auxiliary  “be”  before  the  perfect  participle  of  the 
principal  verb;  thus,  in  the  first  example,  “struck”  in  the 
active  voice  became  in  the  passive  “was  struck” — a verb- 
phrase  consisting  of  the  auxiliary  verb  “was,”  and  “struck” 
the  perfect  participle  of  the  verb  “strike.” 

Change  the  following  sentences  from  the  active  to  the 
passive  form  : — 

I watched  the  noiseless  work  of  the  sky. 

He  committed  the  crime  in  broad  daylight. 

These  men  are  playing  a game  of  chess. 

He  sacrificed  everything  he  had. 

Can  storied  urn  or  animated  bust 

Back  to  its  mansion  call  the  fleeting  breath  ? 

The  active  form  enables  us  to  make  the  actor  prominent. 
The  passive  form  enables  us  to  call  attention  to  the  act 
without  mentioning  the  actor  : as,  The  window  was  broken. 

Tense. 

XXXIV. 

John  walks  to-day. 

John  walked  yesterday. 

John  will  walk  to-morrow. 

In  the  first  sentence  the  time  of  the  action  represented  by 
the  verb  is  present ; in  the  second  sentence  it  is  past ; in  the 
third  sentence  it  is  future. 

Every  action  must  be  performed  either  in  the  present , the 
past , or  the  future. 
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John  is  walking. 

John  was  walking. 

John  will  he  walking. 

In  each  of  these  sentences  the  action  represented  by  the 
verb-phrase  is  incomplete , that  is,  unfinished. 

John-  has  walked. 

John  had  walked. 

John  will  have  walked. 


In  each  of  these  sentences  the  action  represented  by  the 
verb-phrase  is  complete , that  is,  finished. 

Every  action  must  be  incomplete  or  completed. 

We  may  speak  of  the  time  of  an  action  and  of  its  state  of 
completeness  or  incompleteness.  This  time  and  state  are  shown 
by  the  verb-forms. 

The  verb-form  that  shows  the  time  and  state  of  an  action 
is  called  Tense. 

As  there  are  three  times  and  two  states  there  may  be  six 
tenses,  thus : — 


Time.  State. 


Tense . . 


' Present  Incomplete,  as  : I am  writing. 

Present  Complete,  as  : I have  written. 

Past  Incomplete,  as  : I was  writing. 

Past  Complete,  as : I had  written. 

Future  Incomplete,  as  : I shall  write. 

w Future  Complete,  as  : I shall  have  written. 


The  terms  “ imperfect  ” and  “ perfect  ” are  usually  employed 
in  grammar  for  “ incomplete  ” and  “ complete.” 

The  Present  Imperfect  Tense  denotes  that  the 
action  expressed  by  the  verb-phrase  is  incomplete  at  the 
time  of  speaking  : as,  He  is  reading  a book. 
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The  Present  Perfect  Tense  denotes  that  the  action 
expressed  by  the  verb-phrase  is  completed  at  the  present  or  with- 
in a period  of  which  the  present  forms  a part : as,  I have  written 
him  this  week.  I have  written  him  this  year.  It  is  used  to 
express  an  action  beginning  in  the  past  and  continuing  in 
itself  or  its  consequences  up  to  the  present : as,  I have  studied 
algebra  and  I study  it  now. 

The  Past  Imperfect  Tense  denotes  that  the  action 
expressed  by  the  verb-phrase  took  place  in  past  time  and  was 
incomplete  at  the  period  referred  to : as,  He  was  reading  a 
book. 

The  Past  Perfect  Tense  denotes  that  the  action 
expressed  by  the  verb-phrase  was  completed  at  or  before  some 
stated  time  in  the  past : as,  The  bell  had  rung  before  the  pupil 
arrived. 

The  Future  Imperfect  Tense  denotes  that  the 
action  expressed  by  the  verb-phrase  will  take  place  in  future 
time  and  be  incomplete  at  the  period  referred  to  : as,  I shall 
be  reading  a book. 

The  Future  Perfect  Tense  denotes  that  the  action 
expressed  by  the  verb-phrase  will  have  been  completed  at  or 
before  some  stated  time  in  the  future  : as,  I shall  have  read  the 
book  before  ten  o’clock  to-morrow. 

The  three  imperfect  tenses  are  sometimes  called  the  progres- 
sive tenses  because  the  action  represented  by  the  verb-phrase 
is  represented  as  in  “ progress,”  but  not  completed. 


XXXY. 

Compare  the  verb-forms  in  the  following  : — 

I am  writing.  I was  writing.  I shall  be  writing. 
I write.  I wrote.  I shall  write. 
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In  each  the  time  of  the  action  is  expressed.  In  the  first 
line  the  state  of  the  action  is  also  expressed  in  each  sentence. 
In  the  second  line  the  state  of  the  action  is  not  expressed  in 
any  sentence,  but  is  left  indefinite. 

Thus  we  have  three  additional  tense-forms  : — 

Present  Indefinite : as,  I write. 

Past  Indefinite  : as,  I wrote. 

Future  Indefinite  : as,  I shall  write. 


The  relation  of  the  nine  tenses  may  be  represented  thus  : — 


Imperfect : 


Present  < 


Perfect  : 


Indefinite : 

( Imperfect : 
Past  < Perfect  : 
v Indefinite  : 
( Imperfect : 
Future  < Perfect  : 
(.  Indefinite : 


action  or  state  represented  as  in- 
complete, that  is,  in  progress, 
action  or  state  represented  as  com- 
pleted. 

action  or  state  left  undetermined, 
that  is,  indefinite. 

(As  for  Present.) 

(As  for  Present.) 


Formation  of  the  Tenses. 

XXXYI. 

All  tenses  except  the  present  and  past  indefinite  are 
formed  by  the  aid  of  auxiliary  verbs. 

The  Present  Imperfect  and  Past  Imperfect  are  formed  by 
combining  some  part  of  the  verb  “be”  with  the  imperfect 
participle  of  the  principal  verb : as,  I am  walking.  I was 
walking.  The  Future  Imperfect  is  formed  by  combining 
“shall  be”  or  “ will  be  ” with  the  imperfect  participle  : as,  I 
shall  be  walking. 
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The  Present  Perfect  and  Past  Perfect  are  formed  by 
combining  some  part  of  the  verb  “ have  ” with  the  perfect 
participle  of  the  principal  verb  : as,  I have  walked ; he  had 
walked.  The  Future  Perfect  is  formed  by  combining  “ shall 
have  ” or  “ will  have  ” with  the  perfect  participle  : as,  I shall 
have  walked ; he  will  have  walked. 

The  Present  Indefinite  is  the  simple  form  of  the  infinitive 
without  “ to  ” : as,  I walk.  The  Past  Indefinite  is  formed 
from  the  present  indefinite  by  inflection  : as,  I walked.  The 
Future  Indefinite  is  formed  by  combining  “shall”  or  “will” 
with  the  simple  infinitive  without  “ to  ” : as,  I shall  walk ; 
he  will  walk. 

Uses  of  the  Indefinite  Tenses. 

XXXVII. 

The  Present  Indefinite  Tense  is  used : — 

(a)  To  express  an  action  which  is  always  and  necessarily 
true  : as,  Heat  expands  metals.  Two  and  two  make  four. 

(b)  To  express  what  is  habitual  in  life  or  character  : as,  He 
keeps  his  promises.  She  sings  and  plays  well.  He  has  good 
health. 

(c)  To  express  a past  action  vividly : as,  Edward  makes 
a truce  with  Philip,  returns  to  England,  and  marches  against 
Wallace.  (This  is  the  historic  present.) 

(d)  To  express  a future  action  assumed  as  fixed  and  near 
at  hand : as,  School  closes  next  Tuesday,  and  the  children 
arrive  home  on  Saturday. 

( e ) To  introduce  quotations : as,  Shakespeare  says  : “To 
thine  own  self  be  true.” 

The  Past  Indefinite  Tense  is  used  : — . 

(a)  To  express  some  action  absolutely  past.  It  excludes 
all  reference  to  present  time : as,  Columbus  discovered 

America. 
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( b ) To  express  an  action  habitual  in  the  past.  He  played 
golf  and  tennis.  The  stage  called  at  the  post-office  every 
morning. 

The  Future  Indefinite  Tense  is  used  : — 

(а)  To  express  merely  future  time : as,  I shall  go.  You 
will  go.  He  will  go. 

(б)  To  express  future  time  combined  with  some  implied 
determination  on  the  part  of  the  speaker : as,  I will  (am 
determined  to)  do  that.  You  shall  receive  your  prize  to- 
morrow (promise).  They  shall  pay  dearly  for  that  (threat). 

To  express  simple  futurity  use  “ shall  ” in  the  first  person 
and  “will”  in  the  second  and  third  persons.  To  express 
futurity  and  determination  use  “ will  ” in  the  first  person  and 
“ shall”  in  the  second  and  third  persons. 

Select  the  verbs  and  verb-phrases  in  the  following  and 
give,  with  reasons,  the  tense  of  each : — 

I am  enjoying  every  moment. 

He  lias  lost  his  best  friend. 

I thought  of  a mound  in  sweet  Auburn. 

The  snow  had  begun  in  the  gloaming. 

I shall  be  surprised  if  he  succeeds. 

Truth  crushed  to  earth  shall  rise  again. 

XXXYIII. 

In  the  following  sentences  select  the  verbs  and  verb- 
phrases  ; give  the  voice,  tense,  person,  and  number  of  each ; 
give  the  subject  of  each  : — • 

He  waved  his  proud  hand  and  the  trumpets 
were  blown. 

Love  had  he  found  in  huts  where  poor  men  lie. 

All  things  that  love  the  sun  are  out  of  doors. 
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What  we  have  described  occupied  but  a few 
minutes. 

That  tree  has  been  undermined  by  the  recent 
floods. 

Something  will  be  gained  by  delay. 

On  either  side  the  river  lie 

Long  fields  of  barley  and  of  rye 

That  clothe  the  wold  and  meet  the  sky. 

The  breeze  comes  whispering  in  our  ear 
That  dandelions  are  blossoming  near, 

That  maize  has  sprouted,  that  streams  are  flowing. 
That  the  river  is  bluer  than  the  sky, 

That  the  robin  is  plastering  his  house  hard  by. 


Other  Tense  Forms. 

XXXIX. 

Present  Perfect  Progressive  : I have  been  seeing. 

Past  Perfect  Progressive  : I had  been  seeing. 

Future  Perfect  Progressive  : I shall  have  been  seeing. 

Such  forms  are  called  the  Perfect  Progressive  Tenses.  They 
are  used  to  indicate  that  an  action  has  been  (had  been,  or  will 
have  been)  in  progress  and  that  it  still  is  (was,  or  will  con- 
tinue to  be)  in  progress. 

I do  walk.  I did  walk. 

He  does  walk.  He  did  walk. 

Such  forms  are  called  the  Emphatic  present  and  past 
tenses.  They  are  used  (a)  to  make  assertions  more  emphatic, 
and  ( b ) to  ask  questions  : as,  He  did  tell  me  that.  Do  you 
want  me  1 

Avoid  the  use  of  “don’t”  for  “does  not.”  “He  don’t 
know  that”  should  be  “ He  does  not  know  that.” 
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Name  the  tense  of  each  of  the  following  verbs  or  verb' 
phrases  : — 

Have  been  eating,  am  learning,  has  fonght, 
were  killed,  bad  been  warned,  bad  walked,  will 
talk,  shall  have  found,  did  run,  is  singing,  rests, 
shall  have  been  attacked. 

Write  out  the  first  person,  plural  number,  of  the  present 
imperfect,  the  past  indefinite,  the  past  perfect,  and  the  future 
imperfect  active  of  each  of  the  following  verbs  : — 

Destroy,  burn,  forgive,  pursue,  build,  ask,  lose, 
assist,  reap,  answer. 

Moodo 

XL. 

I acted  thus  when  be  was  here. 

I would  act  thus  if  be  were  here. 

Open  the  window. 

In  the  first  sentence  the  thought  is  presented  to  the  mind 
as  a fact. 

In  the  second  sentence  the  thought  is  presented  to  the 
mind  not  as  a fact  but  as  a supposition. 

In  the  third  sentence  the  thought  is  presented  to  the  mind 
as  a command. 

Arrange  the  following  sentences  in  groups,  as  the  thought 
presented  to  the  mind  is  a fact,  a supposition,  or  a command. 

He  went  with  us. 

Were  be  here  be  would  go  with  us. 

Refuse  to  obey  bis  instructions. 
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If  we  refuse  to  obey  bis  instructions  we  shall 
be  punished. 

We  refuse  to  obey  his  instructions. 

Call  my  brother  back  to  me. 

Govern  well  thy  appetite  lest  sin  surprise  thee. 

A change  in  the  form  of  a verb  to  show  the  manner  or 
mode  in  which  the  thought  is  presented  is  called  Mood. 

The  form  of  the  verb  used  to  present  a thought  as  a fact 
is  called  the  Indicative  Mood. 

The  form  of  the  verb  used  to  present  a thought  not  as  a 
fact  but  as  a supposition  is  called  the  Subjunctive  Mood. 

The  form  of  the  verb  used  to  present  a thought  as  a com - 
mand  is  called  the  Imperative  Mood. 

Uses  of  the  Moods. 

XLI. 

The  Indicative  Mood  is  the  fact  mood.  It  is  used : — 

(a)  To  state  facts  : as,  That  man  bought  the  piano. 

( b ) To  ash  questions  of  fact : as,  Who  bought  that  piano  ? 

(c)  To  express  suppositions  assumed  to  be  facts  : as,  If  he 
is  there  (and  I assume  that  he  is)  give  him  this  note.  If  it  is 
raining  we  cannot  go. 

The  Subjunctive  Mood  is  the  thought  mood.  It  is  used  to 
express  : — 

(a)  A possibility:  as,  We  were  afraid  that  we  might  be 
late. 

( b ) A purpose : as,  I give  you  this  book  that  you  may 
study.  I gave  you  this  book  that  you  'might  study.  I kept 
your  book  lest  you  should  lose  it. 

(c)  A wish  : as,  God  save  the  king.  O that  I were  a man. 
Thy  kingdom  come , May  you  live  long. 
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( d ) A supposition  assumed  to  be  untrue  or  unlikely  : as,  If 
he  be  there  (and  I assume  that  he  is  not)  give  him  this  note. 
If  I were  you  I would  not  go. 

In  each  of  these  examples  we  have  two  clauses — one  a sup- 
position or  condition,  and  the  other  a conclusion  or  con- 
sequence : as,  If  he  comes  (supposition)  I will  aid  him  (con- 
clusion). When  the  supposition  is  viewed  as  a fact  both  sup- 
position and  conclusion  are  in  the  indicative  mood  ; as,  If  it 
rains  the  sick  child  cannot  go.  When  the  supposition  is 
viewed  simply  as  such  and  not  as  a fact  it  is  in  the  subjunc- 
tive mood  : as,  If  to-morrow  be  fair  we  shall  start  early. 
When  the  nature  of  the  supposition  makes  the  conclusion 
untrue  or  improbable  the  conclusion  is  in  the  subjunctive 
mood  : as,  If  I were  a woman  I would  not  be  afraid  of  a mouse. 

The  Imperative  Mood  is  used  to  express  : — 

(a)  A command  : as,  Do  thy  duty.  Bring  forth  the  horse. 

( b ) Advice  or  precept : as,  Go  to  the  ant,  thou  sluggard ; 
consider  her  ways  and  be  wise. 

(c)  Entreaty  or  prayer : as,  Give  us  this  day  our  daily 
bread.  Have  mercy  upon  us. 

The  imperative  mood  is  used  only  in  the  present  tense  and 
second  person,  and  its  subject  “thou”  or  “you”  is  usually 
omitted.  When  “let”  is  followed  by  an  infinitive  without 
“ to  ” we  have  a form  of  imperative  in  the  first  and  third 
persons  : as,  Let  us  go  to  town.  Let  there  be  light.  Let  them 
sing. 

Give,  with  reasons,  the  mood  of  each  verb  in  the  following 
sentences : — 

They  were  watching  the  flight  of  the  birds. 
Give  every  man  thine  ear  but  few  thy  voice. 
If  he  was  guilty  he  deserved  punishment. 

I gave  you  more  salary  that  you  might  work 
earnestly. 
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God  be  with  you. 

I wish  that  he  were  as  clever  as  his  brother. 

If  I had  been  in  his  place  I would  have  paid 
the  money. 

Gather  up  the  fragments  that  nothing  be  lost. 

Be  thou  familiar  but  by  no  means  vulgar. 

Consider  the  lilies  of  the  field,  how  they  grow ; 
they  toil  not,  neither  do  they  spin. 

Conjugation. 

XLII. 

The  Conjugation  of  a verb  is  an  orderly  arrangement 
of  its  different  forms  for  voice,  mood,  tense,  person,  and  number. 

The  Present  Indefinite,  Past  Indefinite,  and  Future  In- 
definite Tenses  of  the  verb  “drive”  are  conjugated  in  the  fol- 
lowing form : — 

ACTIVE  VOICE  : INDICATIVE  MOOD. 


Present  Indefinite  Tense. 

Singular. 

Plural. 

First  Person 

I drive 

We  drive 

Second  Person 

Thou  drivest 

You  (or  ye)  drive 

Third  Person 

He  drives 

They  drive 

Past  Indefinite  Tense. 

Singular. 

Plural. 

First  Person 

I drove 

We  drove 

Second  Person 

Thou  drovest 

You  drove 

Third  Person 

He  drove 

They  drove 

Future  Indefinite  Tense. 

Singular. 

Plural. 

First  Person 

I shall  drive 

We  shall  drive 

Second  Person 

Thou  wilt  drive 

You  will  drive 

Third  Person 

He  will  drive 

They  will  drive 

8 
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Note. — The  singular  forms  of  the  second  person  (thou 
drivest,  thou  drovest,  thou  wilt  drive)  are  now  rarely  used 
except  in  poetry.  In  their  stead  we  use  the  forms  of  the 
second  person  plural  (you  drive,  you  drove,  you  will  drive) 
but  with  a singular  meaning. 


PASSIVE  VOICE  : INDICATIVE  MOOD. 


Present  Indefinite  Tense. 


First  Person 
Second  Person 
Third  Person 


Singular. 

I am  driven 
Thou  art  driven 
He  is  driven' 


Plural. 

We  are  driven 
You  are  driven 
They  are  driven 


Past  Indefinite  Tense. 

Singular.  Plural. 

First  Person  I was  driven  We  were  driven 

Second  Person  Thou  wast  driven  You  were  driven 
Third  Person  He  was  driven  They  were  driven 


First  Person 
Second  Person 
Third  Person 


Future  Indefinite  Tense. 


Singular. 

I shall  be  driven 
Thou  wilt  be  driven 
He  will  be  driven 


Plural. 

We  shall  be  driven 
You  will  be  driven 
They  will  be  driven 


ACTIVE  VOICE  : SUBJUNCTIVE  MOOD. 

Present  Indefinite  Tense. 


First  Person 
Second  Person 
Third  Person 


First  Person 
Second  Person 
Third  Person 


Singular. 

(If)  I drive 
(If)  Thou  drive 
(If)  He  drive 


Plural. 

(If)  We  drive 
(If)  You  drive 
(If)  They  drive 


Past  Indefinite  Tense. 


Singular.  Plural. 

(If)  I drove  (If)  We  drove 

(If)  Thou  drovest  (If)  You  drove 
(If)  He  drove  (If)  They  drove 
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“ If”  is  no  part  of  the  subjunctive  inflection.  It  is  placed 
before  each  of  these  forms  because  the  subjunctive  is  most 
frequently  found  in  clauses  beginning  with  “ if.” 


Second 

Person 


IMPERATIVE  MOOD. 

Present  Tense. 

Singular.  Plural. 

Drive,  or  drive  thou.  Drive,  or  drive  you  (or  ye). 


If  we  use  the  transitive  “ let  ” we  have  the  following 
forms  : — 


First  Person 
Second  Person 


Singular. 
Let  me  drive 
Let  him  drive 


Plural. 

Let  us  drive 
Let  them  drive 


XLIII. 

The  various  moods  and  tenses  of  the  verb  “be”  are 
conjugated  in  the  following  form  : — 


INDICATIVE  MOOD. 

Present  Imperfect  Tense. 
Singular. 

First  Person  I am 

Second  Person  Thou  art 

Third  Person  He  is 


Plural. 

We  are 
You  are 
They  are 


First  Person 
Second  Person 
Third  Person 


Present  Perfect  Tense. 


Singular. 

I have  been 
Thou  hast  been 
He  has  been 


Plural. 

We  have  been 
You  have  been 
They  have  been 


First  Person 
Second  Person 
Third  Person 


Past  Tense. 

Singular. 

I was 
Thou  wast 
He  was 


Plural. 

We  were 
You  were 
They  were 
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Past  Perfect  Tense. 

Singular. 

Plural. 

First  Person 

I had  been 

We  had  been 

Second  Person 

Thou  hadst  been 

You  had  been 

Third  Person 

He  had  been 

They  had  been 

Future  Tense. 

Singular. 

Plural. 

First  Person 

I shall  be 

We  shall  be 

Second  Person 

Thou  wilt  be 

You  will  be 

Third  Person 

He  will  be 

They  will  be 

Future  Perfect  Tense. 

Singular. 

Plural. 

First  Person  I shall  have  been 

We  shall  have  been 

Second  Person  Thou  wilt  have  been 

You  will  have  been 

Third  Person  He  will  have  been 

They  will  have  been 

SUBJUNCTIVE  MOOD. 

(Often  preceded  by  “ if.”) 

Present  Tense.  . Present  Perfect  Tense. 

Singular. 

Plural. 

First  Person 

I be 

We  be 

Second  Person 

Thou  be 

You  be 

Third  Person 

He  be 

They  be 

Singular. 

Plural. 

First  Person 

I have  been 

We  have  been 

Second  Person 

Thou  have  been 

You  have  been 

Third  Person 

He  have  been 

They  have  been 

Past  Tense.  Past  Perfect  Tense. 

Singular. 

Plural. 

First  Person 

I were 

We  were 

Second  Person 

Thou  wert 

You  were 

Third  Person 

He  were 

They  were 

Singular. 

Plural. 

First  Person 

I had  been 

We  had  been 

Second  Person 

Thou  have  been 

You  had  been 

Third  Person 

He  have  been 

They  had  been 
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Phrasal  Present : I may  be ; Phrasal  Past : I might,  should,  or 
would  be ; Phrasal  Past  Perfect : I might,  should  or  would 
have  been. 

IMPERATIVE  MOOD. 

Singular.  Plural. 

Second  Person  Be  or  be  thou.  Be  or  be  you,  or  ye. 

Do  be. 

INFINITIVES. 

Present : (To)  be.  Present  Perfect : (To)  have  been. 

GERUNDS. 

Present  Imperfect : Being.  Present  Perfect : Having  been. 

PARTICIPLES. 

Present  Imperfect : Being.  Present  Perfect : Having  been. 
Past : Been. 


XLIV. 


These  examples  illustrate  how  the  ordinary  forms  of  a verb 
are  arranged  to  show  its  conjugation.  As  a type,  and  for 
convenient  reference,  the  various  forms  of  the  verb  “ drive  ” 
are  grouped  together  in  the  following  table.  Only  the  third 
person  singular  of  each  tense  is  given,  and  the  subject  is 
omitted : — 

INDICATIVE  MOOD. 


Tense. 

' Indefinite 
e Imperfect 
1 1 Perfect 
^ Perf.  Progressive 
^ Emphatic 


Indefinite 

Imperfect 

Perfect 

Perf.  Progressive 
Emphatic 


Active  Voice. 
drives 
is  driving 
has  driven 
has  been  driving 
does  drive 

drove 

was  driving 
had  driven 
had  been  driving 
did  drive 


Passive  Voice. 
is  driven 
is  being  driven 
has  been  driven 


was  driven 
was  being  driven 
had  been  driven 
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Tense. 

(Indefinite 
Imperfect 
Perfect 

Perf.  Progressive 
Emphatic 


Active  Voice. 
will  drive 
will  be  driving 
will  have  driven 
will  have  been  driving 


Passive  Voice. 
will  be  driven 
will  be  being  driven 
will  have  been  driven 


SUBJUNCTIVE  MOOD. 


s 

OD 

0^ 


Tense. 

Indefinite 

Imperfect 

Perfect 

Perf.  Progressive 

Emphatic 

Indefinite 

Imperfect 

Perfect 

Perf.  Progressive 
Emphatic 


Active  Voice. 
drive 

be  driving 
have  driven 
have  been  driving 
do  drive 
drove 

were  driving 
had  driven 
had  been  driving 
did  drive 


Passive  Voice. 
be  driven 
(be  being  driven) 
have  been  driven 


were  driven 
were  being  driven 
had  been  driven 


Tense. 

[ Indefinite 

1 I 

| < Imperfect 
^ ( Emphatic 


IMPERATIVE  MOOD. 

Active  Voice. 
drive 

be  driving,  let  (me, 
etc. ) be  driving 
do  drive 


Passive  Voice. 
be  driven 

let  (me,  you,  etc.)  be 
driven 
do  be  driven 


INFINITIVES. 


Indefinite 

Imperfect 

Perfect 

Perf.  Progressive 


Active  Voice. 

(to)  drive 
(to)  be  driving 
(to)  have  driven 
(to)  have  been  driving 


Passive  Voice. 

(to)  be  driven 

(to)  have  been  driven 


Imperfect 

Perfect 

Perf.  Progressive 


GERUNDS. 

Active  Voice. 
driving 
having  driven 
having  been  driving 


Passive  Voice. 
being  driven 
having  been  driven 
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Imperfect 

Perfect 

Perf.  Progressive 
Past  (perfect) 


PARTICIPLES. 

Active  Voice. 
driving 
having  driven 
having  been  driving 


Passive  Voice. 
being  driven 
having  been  driven 

driven 


XLY. 

(a)  Write  out,  with  a personal  pronoun  as  subject,  the 
third  person  singular  of  each  tense  of  the  verb  “ finish  ” in 
the  indicative  mood,  active  voice. 

(b)  Write  out,  with  a personal  pronoun  as  subject,  the  first 
person  plural  of  each  tense  of  the  verb  “ break  ” in  the  indica- 
tive mood,  passive  voice. 

(c)  Write  out  in  full  the  present  indefinite  and  past  indefi- 
nite tenses  of  the  verb  “ love  ” in  the  subjunctive  mood,  active 
voice. 

( d ) Write  out  the  first,  second,  and  third  persons  singular 
of  the  verb  “plough”  in  the  present,  imperative,  active. 

(e)  Write  out  the  third  person  plural  of  the  present  im- 
perfect, the  past  perfect,  the  perfect  progressive,  and  the 
present  emphatic  of  the  verb  “ teach  ” in  the  indicative,  active. 

(/)  Name  the  mood  and  tense  of  each  of  the  following 
verb  phrases  : — 

He  has  called,  he  have  called,  you  had  been 
calling,  I did  call,  he  has  been  called,  do  call,  I 
were  calling,  he  will  be  called,  he  were  called,  he 
may  write,  he  might  have  written,  he  should 
write,  let  him  write,  I am  being  loved,  Heaven 
forgive  him ! 

(g)  Construct  sentences  containing  the  perfect  participle 
active  of  the  verb  “ write,”  the  imperfect  participle  passive 
of  the  verb  “ buy,”  the  perfect  participle  progressive  of  the 
verb  “ sell.” 
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Uses  of  Auxiliary,  Defective,  and  Impersonal  Verbs. 


XLVI. 

BE  (AM,  ART,  IS,  ARE,  WAS,  WERE.) 


Be  as  a notional  verb  is  used  to  express  existence  : as,  God 
is.  As  a relational  verb  it  is  used  to  express  a relation  be- 
tween the  subject  and  the  predicate  : as,  the  day  is  fair. 

As  an  auxiliary  of  Voice  it  is  used  in  forming  the  passive  : 
as,  I am  driven.  You  were  captured.  He  is  loved.  It  is  some- 
times used  in  tense-forming  : as,  I am  come.  He  is  gone. 
They  are  fallen.  These  are  verb-phrases  in  the  perfect  tense, 
active  voice. 

HAVE  (hast,  HAS,  HAD.) 


Have  as  a notional  verb  is  used  to  express  possession : as, 
He  has  a farm.  As  an  auxiliary  of  Tense  it  is  used  in  form- 
ing the  perfects  : as,  I have  written  a letter.  He  has  bought  a 
house.  They  had  completed  that  work. 


Present 

Past 


Singular. 

Plural. 

Indicative 

have,  hast,  has 

have 

Subjunctive 

Indicative 

have,  have,  have 

) , , , , 

have 

Subjunctive 

> had,  hadst,  had 

had 

may  (might). 

May  is  used  to  express  (a)  permission  : as,  You  viay  go 
home ; (6)  possibility  : as,  It  may  snow.  That  might  be  true. 
He  may  be  there. 

As  an  auxiliary  of  Mood  it  is  used  in  forming  the  subjunc- 
tive : as,  He  eats  that  he  may  live  (subjunctive  of  purpose). 
May  Heaven  protect  thee  ! (subjunctive  of  wish). 

Observe  that  in  asking  permission  to  do  anything,  “ May 
I”  and  not  “Can  I”  is  the  proper  form.  “May  I go?”  re- 
quests permission  to  go.  “ Can  I go  ? ” asks  “ Am  I able  to 
go?” 
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Present ")  C 

Past  1 SuVnctive  { 


Singular. 

may,  mayest,  may 
might,  mightest,  might 


Plural. 

may 

might 


XL  711. 

SHALL,  WILL. 

Shall  meant  originally  obligation , “ "Will  ” intention. 
These  verbs  express  a contrast  between  doing  a thing  from 
compulsion  and  from  choice. 

“ Shall  ” as  an  auxiliary  in  the  first  person  expresses 
futurity : as,  I shall  go.  In  the  second  and  third  persons  it 
expresses  determination  and  is  used  in  commanding,  threaten- 
ing, promising,  and  prophesying  : as,  Thou  shalt  not  steal 
(command).  He  shall  be  punished  if  he  disobeys  (threat). 
You  shall  have  a holiday  if  you  work  well  (promise).  He 
shall  be  blessed  in  all  his  undertakings  (prophecy). 

Will  as  an  auxiliary  in  the  first  person  expresses  assent 
or  promise.  It  is  used  in  assenting,  promising,  and  threaten- 
ing where  the  action  depends  upon  the  speaker’s  own  will : as, 
I will  do  that  since  you  deem  it  advisable  (assent).  I will  go 
with  you  (promise).  I will  punish  the  boy  who  disobeys 
(threat).  In  the  second  and  third  persons  “ will  ” expresses 


futurity  only : 

as,  He  will  do  that. 

Singular. 

Plural. 

Present 

shall,  shalt,  shall 

shall 

Past 

should,  shouldst,  should 

should 

Present 

will,  wilt,  will 

will 

Past 

would,  wouldst,  would 

would 

Examine  the  following  examples  : — 

{I  shall  be  fifteen  my  next  birthday. 
You  will  be  fifteen  your  next  birthday. 
He  will  be  fifteen  his  next  birthday. 
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Determ  ina  tion  - 


I will  pay  you  five  dollars. 
You  shall  be  paid  five  dollars. 
He  shall  be  paid  five  dollars. 


j-  Promise. 


I will  punish  you  if  you  disobey.  'i 
You  shall  be  punished  if  you  disobey.  I Threat. 
They  shall  be  punished  if  they  disobey.  J 


SHALL  AND  WILL  IN  INTERROGATIVE  SENTENCES. 

Shall  I?  This  form  is  used  to  inquire  about  something 
in  the  future  : as,  Shall  I be  fifteen  my  next  birthday  ? Shall 
I deliver  your  message  ? Always  use  “ Shall  I ” in  asking 
questions  in  the  first  person. 

Will  I ? This  form  is  incorrect.  The  hearer  cannot  tell 
what  the  speaker’s  intention  (will)  is. 

Shall  you  ? This  form  is  used  to  inquire  about  some- 
thing in  the  future  : as,  Shall  you  go  there  at  midsummer  ? 

Will  yOU  ? This  form  is  used  to  inquire  about  “ willing- 
ness” or  “intention,”  and  not  simple  futurity  : as,  “ Will  you 
insist  on  payment  ?”  meaning  “ Is  it  your  intention  to  insist 
on  payment?”  “ Will  you  ” is  the  form  used  in  asking  favors. 

Shall  he  ? This  form  is  used  in  asking  questions  con- 
taining an  implied  command  or  desire : as,  ‘ ; Shall  he  bring 
you  that  book  ? ” meaning  “ Do  you  desire  (or  command)  him 
to  bring  that  book  ? ” 

Will  he  ? This  form  is  used  in  asking  questions  involv- 
ing futurity  simply : as,  “ Will  he  be  fifteen  his  next  birth- 
day?” 

SHOULD  AND  WOULD. 

Should  as  the  past  tense  of  “ shall  ” denotes  obligation 
or  duty : as,  You  should  speak  more  distinctly. 

Would  as.  the  past  tense  of  “will”  denotes  determina- 
tion : as,  He  would  not  carry  tales.  It  may  also  express  a 
wish  : as,  Would  that  he  were  here  ! 
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As  auxiliaries  of  Tense  they  express  futurity  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  past : as,  She  said  she  should  go.  He  said 
he  would  go.  As  auxiliaries  of  Mood  they  help  to  form  sub- 
junctive verb-phrases : as,  If  he  should  meet  me  he  would 
know  me. 

XLVIII. 

DO  (DID). 

HO  as  a notional  verb  is  used  to  express  •performance  : as, 
He  did  his  duty.  I am  doing  what  he  has  often  done.  As 
an  auxiliary  of  Tense  it  is  used  in  forming  a present  or  past 
indefinite  : as,  I do  study  my  lessons.  I did  write  a letter. 
They  did  eat  (They  ate).  As  thus  used  it  is  unemphatic. 

It  is  also  used  : — - 

(a)  In  making  assertions  more  emphatic  : as,  I do  study. 
He  did  say  so. 

(b)  In  asking  questions  : as,  Do  you  believe  that  ? Did 
he  go  ? 

(c)  As  a substitute  for  other  verbs  : as,  He  plays  well  and 
so  do  you  (play  well).  He  caught  a worse  cold  than  you 
did  (catch). 

Singular.  Plural. 

Present  do,  doest,  dost,  does,  do 

Past  did,  didst,  did,  did 

CAN  (COULD). 

Can  is  a notional  verb,  meaning  “ to  be  able,”  and  is 
followed  by  an  infinitive  without  “ to  ” as  its  object : as,  “ I 
can  lift  that  weight,”  that  is,  I “ am  able  ” “ to  lift  ” that 
weight.  As  it  is  not  used  in  forming  moods  or  tenses  of 
verbs  it  is  not  an  auxiliary.  It  has  neither  infinitives  nor 
participles  of  its  own  and  so  is  sometimes  classed  as  a defective 
verb , that  is,  a verb  in  which  some  of  the  parts  are  wanting. 
In  this  sense  “may,”  “shall,”  “will,”  “must,”  and  “ought” 
are  defective  verbs. 
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Observe  that  in  such  verb-phrases  as  “ I can  go”  (I  am  able 
to  go),  “ I may  go  ” (I  am  permitted  to  go),  “ I must  go”  (I 
am  obliged  to  go),  we  are  now  accustomed  to  think  the  verb- 
phrase  as  a whole,  and  not  as  a principal  verb  followed  by  an 
infinitive  without  “ to.” 

Singular.  Plural. 

Present  can,  canst,  can  can 

Past  could,  couldst,  could  could 

MUST. 

Must  is  a notional  verb,  meaning  “to  be  obliged,”  and  is 
followed  by  an  infinitive  without  “ to  ” as  its  object.  It  has 
no  change  of  form.  It  expresses  : — 

(a)  Obligation  : as,  We  must  obey  our  teacher. 

( b ) Necessity  : as,  All  men  must  die. 

(c)  Inference  : as,  He  must  have  arrived  by  this  time. 

OUGHT. 

Ought  is  a notional  verb  expressing  “duty ” and  is  fol- 
lowed by  an  infinitive  as  its  object.  It  implies  moral  obliga- 
tion : as,  You  ought  to  go  to  church.  (It  is  your  duty  to  go.) 
You  ought  to  have  done  that. 

Singular.  Plural. 

Present  or  Past  ought,  oughtest,  ought  ought 

IMPERSONAL  VERBS. 

It  rains.  It  snows.  It  grew  dark.  It  is  fine 
weather. 

In  each  of  these  examples  that  for  which  the  subject  “ it  ” 
stands  is  undefined.  The  cause  of  the  action  or  state 
expressed  by  the  verb  is  not  present  to  the  mind.  The 
subject  is  Impersonal  (page  89),  and  the  verb  admits  of  no 
variation  of  person.  Such  verbs  are  called  Impersonal 

Verbs. 
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XLIX. 

Fill  the  following  blanks  with  “ shall  ” or  “ will,”  as  the 
sense  requires.  Give  reasons  in  each  case. 

We be  glad  to  see  yon. 

We give  you  what  you  need. 

I shoot  at  least  one  goose  if  I remain 

a week. 

I be  eighteen  in  July. 

He  fears  that  he  — not  be  able  to  play. 

They  say  that  they  never forget  his  kind- 

ness. 

The  man  who  intended  to  commit  suicide  said, 

“ I fall  into  the  water  and  nobody 

pull  me  out  and  I be  drowned.” 

Give  the  meaning  of  each  of  the  following  sentences,  as 
“shall”  or  “will”  is  used: — 

I will  (shall)  go. 

You  shall  (will)  go. 

He  will  (shall)  go. 

She  shall  (will)  not  speak  to  me. 

Shall  (will)  I buy  you  that  book? 

Will  (shall)  he  read  to  you? 

Shall  (will)  we  see  you  at  the  lecture? 

If  John  does  wrong  he  shall  (will)  be  punished. 

Fill  the  blanks  with  “ should  ” or  “ would  ” as  the  sense 
requires.  Give  reasons. 

I — like  to  win  the  medal. 

What  we  do  without  railways? 

One  — — - always  do  one’s  best. 
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If  he  fall  he  be  killed. 

you  help  me  if  I fail? 

They  declared  they  never forget  his 

kindness. 


L. 


Errors  are  frequently  made  in  the  use  of  lie  and  lay , sit 

and  set,  rise  and  raise. 


Present 

Present  Perfect 
Past 

Past  Perfect 
Future 

Future  Perfect 


Present 

Present  Perfect 
Past 

Past  Perfect 
Future 

Future  Perfect 


Present 

Present  Perfect 
Past 

Past  Perfect 
Future 

Future  Perfect 


Present 

Present  Perfect 


lie  (Intransitive). 

I lie  on  my  bed. 

I have  lain  on  my  bed. 

I lay  on  my  bed. 

I had  lain  on  my  bed. 

I shall  lie  on  my  bed. 

I shall  have  lain  on  my  bed. 

lay  (Transitive). 

I lay  the  book  on  the  desk. 

I have  laid  the  book  on  the  desk. 

I laid  the  book  on  the  desk. 

I had  laid  the  book  on  the  desk. 

I shall  lay  the  book  on  the  desk. 

I shall  have  laid  the  book  on  the  desk. 

sit  (Intransitive). 

I sit  on  a chair. 

I have  sat  on  a chair. 

I sat  on  a chair. 

I had  sat  on  a chair. 

I shall  sit  on  a chair. 

I shall  have  sat  on  a chair. 

set  (Transitive). 

I set  the  dishes  on  the  table, 

I have  set  the  dishes  on  the  table. 
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Past 

Past  Perfect 
Future 

Future  Perfect 


Perfect 

Present  Perfect 
Past 

Past  Perfect 
Future 

Future  Perfect 


Present 

Present  Perfect 
Past 

Past  Perfect 
Future 

Future  Perfect 


I set  the  dishes  on  the  table. 

I had  set  the  dishes  on  the  table. 

I shall  set  the  dishes  on  the  table. 

I shall  have  set  the  dishes  on  the  table. 

rise  ( Intransitive  ). 

I rise  up. 

I have  risen  up. 

I rose  up. 

I had  risen  up. 

I shall  rise  up. 

I shall  have  risen  up. 

raise  ( Transitive ). 

I raise  my  hand. 

I have  raised  my  hand. 

I raised  my  hand. 

I had  raised  my  hand. 

I shall  raise  my  hand. 

I shall  have  raised  my  hand. 


Fill  in  the  following  blanks  with  proper  forms  of  the  verbs 
“ lie  ” or  “ lay.” 


The  cap  will  on  his  desk. 

He  will his  cap  on  his  desk. 

He  should  down  for  an  hour. 

He  told  me  to it  down  and  I it  down. 

He  has  his  pen  on  the  desk  where  my 

pen  . 

After  he  had  down  he  became  quite  ill. 

He  found  it  in  the  corner. 

Fill  in  the  following  blanks  with  the  proper  forms  of  the 
rerbs  “ sit  ” or  “ set  ” 


Where  does  she 
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He  a trap. 

down  and  play  for  ns. 

your  room  in  order. 

Last  night  the  children round  the  fire. 

She  ns  a good  example. 

He  is  near  a grate  fire. 

Fill  the  following  blanks  with  the  proper  forms  of  the 
verbs  “rise”  or  “raise.” 

The  sun  is  . 

He  good  wheat. 

The  price  of  wheat  has  . 

The  bread  is  . 

They  up  early  in  the  morning. 

They  will  that  building  four  feet. 

The  river  has  four  feet  to-day. 

Old  and  New  Conjugations:  Strong  and  Weak  Verbs. 

LI. 

Sound  (as  in  “Phonics”)  the  letter  “t”  in  the  word 
“tip.”  Observe  that  the  “t”  sound  is  made  by  putting  the 
tip  of  the  tongue  against  the  roof  of  the  mouth  just  behind 
the  teeth  and  then  separating  them  after  stopping  the  breath 
for  an  instant.  Sound  the  letter  “d”  in  the  word  “dip.” 
How  is  the  “ d ” sound  made  % 

From  the  mode  of  forming  them,  “ t ” and  “d”  are 
called  tongue-stopt  letters. 

Observe  the  following  verb-forms 


Present. 

Past. 

love 

loved 

kill 

killed 

deal 

dealt 
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The  past  indefinite  tense  of  each  verb  is  formed  by  adding 
“d,”  “ed  ” or  “ t”  to  the  present,  that  is  by  adding  a tongue- 
stopt  letter  to  the  present.  Examples  : compare,  compared ; 
defend,  defended;  dwell,  dweltf.  These  are  called  verbs  of 
the  New  Conjugation,  as  it  is  in  this  way  that  verbs 
introduced  into  modern  English  form  their  past  tenses. 

Observe  the  following  verb-forms  : — ■ 


Present. 

Past. 

arise 

arose 

fall 

fell 

blow 

blew 

The  past  indefinite  tense  of  each  verb  is  formed  by  an 
internal  vowel  change . Thus  in  the  first  pair  “ i ” is  changed 
to  “o”;  in  the  second  pair,  “a”  to  “e”;  in  the  third  pair, 
“o”  to  “e.”  These  are  called  verbs  of  the  Old  Conjuga- 
tion, as  it  was  in  this  way  that  verbs  in  English  formed  their 
pasts  long  ago.  Examples  : drink,  drank  ; ride,  rode ; swim, 
swam ; run,  ran. 

Verbs  then  are  divided  into  two  classes — the  Old  Conjuga- 
tion and  the  New  Conjugation,  according  to  the  way  in  which 
the  past  indefinite  tense  is  formed. 

A verb  that  forms  its  past  indefinite  tense  by  adding  a 
tongue-stopt  letter  to  its  present  is  a verb  of  the  New  Con- 
jugation. All  other  verbs  are  of  the  Old  Conjugation. 
The  real  distinction  lies  in  the  addition  of  the  tongue-stopt 
letter,  and  not  in  the  internal  vowel  change. 

Verb-forms  like:  sell,  sold;  tell,  told;  say,  said,  have  an 
internal  vowel  change,  but  as  they  add  a tongue-stopt  letter 
(“  d ”)  to  the  present  to  form  the  past  they  are  verbs  of  the 
New  Conjugation. 

Verb-forms  like:  lead,  led;  feed,  fed;  meet,  met,  have  an 
9 
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internal  vowel  change  and  do  not  appear  to  add  a tongue- 
stop  t letter  to  form  the  past  tense,  but  they  are  really  verbs 
of  the  New  Conjugation,  the  “d  ” or  “ t”  of  the  added  ending 
having  been  absorbed  into  the  final  “d  ” or  “t”  of  the  present. 
Thus  the  past  tense  of  “lead  ” (lede)  was  at  one  time  “ledde,” 
but  after  the  disappearance  of  the  final  “ e ” in  the  past,  the 
vowel  of  the  present  was  shortened,  and  as  the  sound  of  the 
past  could  not  then  be  distinguished  from  the  present,  the 
final  “ d ” was  dropped. 

Yerb-forms  like  : set,  cut,  short,  put,  which  have  the  same 
form  for  present  and  past,  are  verbs  of  the  New  Conjugation. 
“ Set  ” had  for  its  past  tense  “ sette.”  After  the  final  “ e ” 
disappeared,  the  word  “sett”  could  not  be  distinguished  in 
sound  from  the  present  “ set,”  and  the  final  “t”  was  dropped. 
The  history  of  such  verbs  must  be  known  before  their  conju- 
gation can  be  determined. 

Verbs  of  the  Old  Conjugation  are  said  to  be  Strong1 
Verbs,  because  they  seem  to  be  able  to  form  their  past 
tenses  without  the  assistance  of  an  ending.  Verbs  of  the 
New  Conjugation  are  said  to  be  Weak  Verbs,  because  they 
seem  unable  to  form  their  past  tenses  without  the  assistance 
of  the  ending  “ed,”  “d,”  or  “t.” 

[Strong  verbs  are  sometimes  said  to  be  “irregular”  and 
weak  verbs  “ regular,”  but  the  terms  are  misleading,  for  strong 
verbs  are  truly  “ regular,”  since  their  parts  are  formed  accord- 
ing to  rules.  A discussion  of  these  rules  lies  outside  the  scop© 
of  this  text  , 


Principal  Parts  op  a Verb. 

LI  I. 

The  present,  the  past,  and  the  perfect  participle  of  a verb 
are  usually  called  its  Principal  Parts  because  when 
these  are  known  any  required  part  of  a verb  can  be  given. 
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PRINCIPAL  PARTS. 

Present. 

Past. 

Perfect  Participle. 

f arise 

arose 

arisen 

j fall 

fell 

fallen 

[blow 

blew 

blown 

/dove 

loved 

loved 

J kill 

killed 

killed 

[deal 

dealt 

dealt 

Observe  that  the 

perfect  participle  of  the  verbs  of  the  Old 

Conjugation  is  formed  by  adding  “ n ’ 

’ or  “ en  ” to  the  pre- 

sent.  As  we  shall  see  later  this  ending  has  been  dropped  in 
many  verbs. 

Observe  that  the  perfect  participle  of  the  verbs  of  the  New 
Conjugation  is  formed  by  adding  “d,*  “ed,”  or  “t”  to  the 
present. 

[As  the  principal  parts  of  a verb  are  best  learned  through 
their  use  in  sentences  no  lists  are  given  here  to  be  committed 
to  memory.  Consult  the  Appendix  for  verbs  whose  principal 
parts  the  pupil  has  not  learned  already  through  reading  and 
conversation.] 

Classify  the  following  verbs  as  Scrong  or  Weak  : — 

Begin,  bend,  break,  buy,  catch.,  know,  see,  sleep, 
hear,  bind. 

Construct  sentences  containing  (a)  the  past  tense,  ( b ) the 
perfect  participle  with  has  or  have , of  each  of  the  following 
verbs : — 


Drink,  strike,  teach,  go,  see,  do,  rise,  steal,  eat, 
run,  drive,  take,  bite,  bear. 
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Parsing  a Verb  or  Yerb-Phrase. 

LIII. 

In  parsing  a verb  we  give  its  : — 

Notional  or  relational ; transitive  or  in- 
transitive. 

"Strong  or  weak  ; principal  parts. 

Y oice : Active  or  passive. 

Mood : Indicative,  subjunctive  or  im- 

perative. 

Tense  : Present,  past,  or  future,  with  their 
modifications. 

Person  : First,  second,  or  third. 

^Number : Singular  or  plural. 

(c)  Construction : Relation  to  its  subject. 

ILLUSTRATIONS. 

Parse  the  verbs  or  verb-phrases  in  the  following  sen- 
tences : — 

The  soldiers  had  taken  the  city* 

Fish  have  been  caught  in  that  pond. 

If  he  be  there  give  him  this  note. 

I can  lift  that  weight. 

Had  taken:  Yerb-phrase,  notional,  transitive;  strong  (take, 
took,  taken),  active  voice,  indicative  mood,  past  perfect  tense, 
third  person  plural,  to  agree  with  its  subject  “ soldiers.’’ 

Have  been  caught:  Yerb-phrase,  notional,  transitive,  weak 
(catch,  caught,  caught),  passive  voice,  indicative  mood,  present 
perfect  tense,  third  person  plural,  to  agree  with  its  subject 
“fish.” 

Be:  Yerb,  relational;  strong  (am,  was,  been),  subjunctive 
mood,  present  tense,  third  person  singular,  to  agree  with  its 
subject  “he.” 


(a)  Class : 


(b)  Form: 
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Give:  Verb,  notional;  transitive,  strong  (give,  gave, 
given),  active  voice,  imperative  mood,  second  person  singular, 
to  agree  with  its  subject  “you”  (understood). 

Can:  Yerb,  notional,  transitive;  defective  (can,  could), 
active  voice,  indicative  mood,  present  tense,  first  person 
singular,  to  agree  with  its  subject  “ I.” 

(to)  lift:  an  infinitive,  object  of  the  verb  “can.” 

We  may  parse  “can  lift  ” as  a verb-phrase,  thus  : — 

Can  lift:  Yerb-phrase,  notional,  transitive;  weak  (lift, 
lifted,  lifted),  active  voice,  indicative  mood,  present  tense, 
first  person  singular,  to  agree  with  its  subject  “I.” 

Parse  the  verbs  and  verb-phrases  in  the  following  : — 

Real  friendship  is  a slow  growth. 

Yes,  yon  may  go  to  school. 

Lay  thy  burden  down. 

Are  you  going  to  the  concert? 

If  I were  you  I would  go. 

You  will  be  surprised  at  the  result. 

They  obey  their  teacher  and  are  happy. 

He  has  been  studying  his  lessons  since  break- 
fast. 

It  is  raining  heavily. 

Some  of  his  goods  have  been  damaged  by  fire. 

I hope  that  he  will  demonstrate  his  ability  to 
govern. 


INFLECTION  OF  ADVERBS. 

LIY. 

Many  adverbs  are,  by  reason  of  their  meaning,  incapable 
of  comparison,  as  : — 

now,  so,  yonder,  here,  there,  perfectly,  therefore, 
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A few  adverbs  admit  of  comparison,  and  these  are  com- 
pared in  the  same  way  as  adjectives,  thus  : — 


Positive. 

Comparative. 

Superlative. 

j fast 

faster 

fastest 

soon 

sooner 

soonest 

f easily 

more  easily 

most  easily 

( rapidly 

more  rapidly 

most  rapidly 

( well 

better 

best 

) much 

more 

most 

Adverbs  of  one  syllable  are  usually  compared  by  adding 
“er  ” and  “ est.”  Adverbs  ending  in  “ ly  ” usually  form  their 
comparative  and  superlative  by  prefixing  “more  ’’and  “most.” 
Some  adverbs  have  irregular  forms  of  comparison,  but  in  the 
main  these  are  identical  with  the  adjectives  given  in  Exercise 
XIX,  page  91. 


PREPOSITION,  CONJUNCTION,  INTERJECTION. 

LY. 

These  parts  of  speech  are  not  inflected. 

Parsing. 

THE  PREPOSITION. 

In  parsing  a preposition  we  give  the  construction  of  the 
phrase  which  it  introduces. 

The  house  at  the  cross-roads  was  illuminated 
in  the  evening. 

At:  Preposition  connecting  the  adjective  phrase  “at  the 
cross-roads  ” with  the  noun  “ house  ” which  it  modifies. 

in : Preposition  connecting  the  adverb  phrase  “ in  the 
evening  ” with  the  verb  “ was  illuminated  ” which  it  modi- 
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THE  CONJUNCTION. 

In  parsing  a conjunction  we  give  its  class  and  what  it  con- 
nects. 

He  apologised  or  he  would  have  been  pun- 
ished. 

Unless  it  rains  we  shall  all  go. 

silence  settled,  wide  and  still, 

On  the  lone  wood  and  mighty  hill. 

or:  Conjunction,  co-ordinative,  connecting  the  clauses  of 
which  the  verbs  are  “apologised”  and  “would  have  been 
punished.” 

unless : Conjunction,  subordinative,  connecting  the  clauses 
of  which  the  verbs  are  “ shall  go”  and  “ rains.” 

and : Conjunction,  co-ordinative,  connecting  the  adjectives 
“ wide”  and  “still.” 

and : Conjunction,  co-ordinative,  connecting  the  phrases 
“ on  the  lone  wood  ” and  (on  the)  mighty  hill.” 

THE  INTERJECTION. 

As  the  interjection  is  not  related  grammatically  to  the  rest 
of  the  sentence  we  parse  it  by  giving  merely  its  name. 


PART  FIVE 


SYNTAX. 

I. 

Syntax  treats  of  the  relations  and  positions  of  words  in  a 
sentence. 

Sentence-Elements. 

The  essential  elements  of  a sentence  are  the  subject 
and  predicate . The  subject  may  be  a noun  or  pronoun,  or  some 
word  or  group  of  words  used  instead  of  these.  The  predicate 
must  be  a verb. 

The  subordinate  elements  of  a sentence  are  the 
modifiers  of  the  subject  and  predicate.  The  modifier  of  the 
subject  is  an  adjective  or  a group  of  words  doing  the  duty  of 
an  adjective.  The  modifier  of  the  verb  is  an  adverb  or  a 
group  of  words  doing  the  duty  of  an  adverb. 

The  independent  elements  of  a sentence  are  those 
words  and  phrases  which  are  not  related  grammatically  to  the 
rest  of  the  sentence.  They  are  interjections,  the  absolute  sub- 
jective (page  82)  and  expletives  like  “ there  ” in  : There  is 
no  courage  but  in  innocence. 

Position  of  the  Elements. 

The  subject  of  an  assertive  sentence  is  usually  placed  before 
the  predicate  because  this  is  the  natural  order  of  forming  a 
thought.  We  must  have  something  to  think  of  before  we 
can  think  of  anything  to  say  about  it. 
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Each  modifier  should  be  placed  as  near  as  possible  to  the 
word  or  words  it  modifies,  since  things  which  are  to  be  thought 
of  together  should  be  mentioned  together.  Word  modifiers 
are  generally  placed  before  the  words  they  modify,  while 
phrase  and  clause  modifiers  are  placed  after  them. 

The  thought- order  of  the  parts  of  a sentence  is  ( a ) the  sub- 
ject with  its  modifiers,  (b)  the  verb,  (c)  the  object  of  the  verb 
with  its  modifiers,  ( d ) the  modifiers  of  the  verb : as,  The 
general  in  command  told  the  story  of  the  campaign  with 


evident  delight. 

a 

b 

c 

The  general 

told 

the  story 
1 

in  command 

d 

i 

of  the  campaign 

with  evident  delight. 

When  any  part  of  a sentence  is  placed  out  of  its  customary 
position  it  attracts  attention,  and  the  idea  it  stands  for  is 
given  prominence.  Generally  speaking  the  middle  of  a 
sentence  is  less  emphatic  than  the  beginning  and  the  beginning 
less  emphatic  than  the  end. 

Position  of  the  Subject. 

The  subject  does  not  always  precede  the  predicate.  It 
may  follow  : as,  Here  rests  his  head  upon  the  lap  of  earth. 
Then  burst  his  mighty  heart.  The  last  of  all  the  bards  was 
he.  In  the  first  example  “ here  ” as  a modifier  of  the  verb 
“ rests  ” would,  in  the  normal  order,  be  placed  after  it.  The 
writer  wishing  to  emphasize  the  idea  of  place  puts  “here” 
not  in  its  ordinary  position  but  in  that  of  the  subject,  thus 
giving  it  the  prominence  that  naturally  belongs  to  the 
beginning  of  the  sentence.  In  the  third  example  why  is  “ the 
last  of  all  the  bards  ” placed  before  the  verb  ? 
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The  subject  follows  the  verb  in 

(a)  Interrogative  sentences  : as,  Are  you  happy  1 

(b)  Imperative  sentences  : as,  Go  ye  into  all  the  world  and 
preach. 

(c)  Introducing  quotations  : as,  “Trust  me,”  said  the  servant, 
(cl)  Subjunctive  clauses  without  “if”  : as,  Had  I a giant’s 

strength  I should  not  use  it  thus. 


THE  NOUN. 

II. 

The  Subjective  Case. 

RELATION. 

The  five  subjective  relations  of  a noun,  namely,  the  subjec- 
tive, the  predicate  subjective,  the  subjective  of  address,  the 
absolute  subjective,  and  the  subjective  in  apposition  are  de- 
scribed on  pp.  81,  82  and  page  84. 

POSITION. 

Usually  the  position  of  all  nouns  in  the  subjective  case, 
except  the  predicate  subjective,  is  before  the  verb. 

The  Objective  Case. 

RELATION. 

III. 

The  five  objective  relations  of  a noun,  namely,  the  direct 
objective,  the  indirect  objective,  the  cognate  objective,  the 
objective  after  a preposition,  and  the  objective  in  apposition 
are  described  on  pp.  82,  83,  84. 

When  a noun  is  added  to  a noun  in  the  objective  case  after 
a transitive  verb,  to  describe  it  and  also  to  complete  the  mean- 
ing of  the  verb,  it  is  called  a predicate  objective : as, 
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They  made  John,  king.  They  elected  Frederick,  emperor.  The 
verbs  “appoint,”  “call,”  “choose,”  “elect,”  “make,”  and  those 
of  similar  meaning  are  followed  by  nouns  in  the  predicate  ob- 
jective. 

When  a verb,  which  in  the  active  voice  takes  both  a direct 
and  an  indirect  object,  is  changed  into  the  passive  voice,  one 
object  becomes  the  subject  and  the  other  is  retained  as  object ; 
thus,  “ They  gave  me  a book  ” becomes  “ A book  was  given 
me .”  Here  “ me  ” is  called  the  retained  indirect  object.  In 
the  passive  form  “ I was  given  a book,”  “ book  ” is  called  the 
retained  direct  object. 

An  intransitive  verb  is  sometimes  followed  by  a personal 
pronoun  in  the  objective  case  denoting  the  same  individual  as 
the  subject : as,  He  sat  himself  down.  Fare  thee  well.  This 
is  called  the  reflexive  objective. 

The  subject  of  the  infinitive  is  in  the  objective  case  : as,  I 
believe  him  to  be  an  actor.  I knew  it  to  be  him.  We  saw 
her  go. 

POSITION. 

Usually  the  position  of  a noun  in  the  objective  case  is  im- 
mediately after  its  verb,  but  the  indirect  object  precedes  the 
direct  object : as,  He  bought  me  a dog  yesterday.  The  object 
in  apposition  is  placed  after  the  noun  with  which  it  is  in 
apposition  : as,  I knew  Dickens,  the  novelist.  The  predicate 
objective  follows  the  noun  which  it  describes  : as,  They  called 
John  a coward . 

If  the  object  of  the  verb  is  a conjunctive  pronoun  it  is 
placed  before  the  verb  : as,  The  desk  that  I occupy  suits  me. 
The  man  whom  we  met  is  my  cousin.  If  the  object  of  the 
verb  is  modified  by  an  interrogative  adjective  it  is  placed 
before  the  verb : as,  What  seat  did  you  choose  1 
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The  Possessive  Case. 

RELATION. 

IV. 

The  two  possessive  relations  of  nouns,  namely,  the  posses- 
sive  case  and  the  o/-phrase  are  described  on  pp.  83,  84. 

When  two  or  more  persons  are  joint  owners  of  a thing  the 
possessive  relation  is  expressed  by  affixing  the  sign  of  the  pos- 
sessive to  the  last : as,  Fisher  and  Martin’s  farms. 

If  separate  ownership  is  to  be  indicated  the  sign  of  the 
possessive  is  affixed  to  each  : as,  Fisher’s  and  Martin’s  farms. 

The  possessive  case  of  a group  of  words  used  as  a noun  is 
formed  by  affixing  the  sign  to  the  end  of  the  group  : as,  That 
is  my  brother-in-law's  house.  The  Emperor  of  Russia’s  health. 

POSITION. 

The  noun  in  the  possessive  case  is  placed  before  the  noun 
it  modifies.  The  o/-phrase  is  placed  after  it. 


THE  PRONOUN. 

V. 

Relation  and  Position. 

The  Pronoun  has  the  same  case  relations  as  the  noun  (p.  81). 
It  agrees  with  its  antecedent  in  person,  number,  and  gender. 

What  has  been  said  respecting  the  position  of  the  noun 
applies  generally  to  the  position  of  the  pronoun  which  is  a 
substitute  for  the  noun.  When  pronouns  of  different  persons 
form  the  subject  the  order  is  second,  third,  first : as,  You,  he, 
and  I can  do  that.  Politeness  requires  that  the  person  ad- 
dressed shall  be  given  the  first  place.  Modesty  makes  the 
speaker  place  himself  last. 
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THE  ADJECTIVE. 

VI. 

Relation. 

The  attributive  and  predicative  relations  of  adjectives  are 
described  on  page  64.  An  adjective  is  sometimes  joined  to  its 
noun  in  a looser  and  less  direct  way  than  an  attributive  adjec- 
tive is : as,  For  reasons,  definite  and  sufficient,  he  declined  to 
attend.  This  relation  is  called  the  appositive  relation 
on  account  of  its  resemblance  to  that  of  a noun  in  apposition. 

The  demonstrative  adjectives  “this,”  “that,”  “these,” 
“ those  ” agree  in  number  with  their  nouns.  The  distributive 
adjectives  “each,”  “every,”  “either,”  “neither”  are  singular 
in  construction  : as,  Each  man  stepped  forward  in  his  turn 
(not  their  turn). 

Position. 

The  attributive  adjective  is  placed  generally  just  before  its 
noun  : as,  The  long  day  wanes. 

The  predicative  adjective  is  placed  in  the  predicate  after 
the  verb  : as,  The  day  is  cold. 

The  appositive  adjective  is  placed  generally  after  its  noun : 
as,  The  sportsman,  wet  and  hungry,  hastened  home. 

Observe  the  effect  of  inverting  the  order : — 

The  gate  is  wide  and  the  way  is  broad. 
Wide  is  the  gate  and  broad  the  way. 

" In  the  first  example  the  mind  dwells  on  “ gate  ” and  “ way” 
as  the  important  ideas.  In  the  second  example  the  predica- 
tive adjectives  are  out  of  their  usual  positions  and,  as  a con- 
sequence, the  emphasis  of  thought  falls  on  “wide”  and 
“broad”  rather  than  on  “gate”  and  “way.” 
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THE  VERB. 

VII. 

Relation. 

The  verb  agrees  with  its  subject  in  person  and  number. 
This  agreement  is  determined  by  the  meaning  of  the  subject. 

Two  or  more  singular  nouns  connected  by  “ and  ” take  a 
verb  in  the  plural : as,  Mary  and  John  are  here. 

Two  or  more  singular  nouns  connected  by  “either — or,” 
“neither — nor  ” take  a verb  in  the  singular  : as,  Neither  John 
nor  James  was  there.  The  subjects  are  thought  of  separately. 
If,  however,  the  nouns  are  plural,  then  the  verb  is  plural : as, 
Neither  the  teachers  nor  the  pupils  were  present. 

Two  or  more  singular  nouns  preceded  by  “each,”  “every,” 
or  “ no  ” and  connected  by  “ and  ” take  a verb  in  the  singular : 
as,  Each  man,  woman,  and  child  has  a duty  to  perform.  The 
subjects  are  thought  of  separately. 

When  two  or  more  singular  subjects  are  thought  of  as  one 
idea  the  verb  is  singular  : as,  Why  is  dust  and  ashes  proud  ? 
Early  to  bed  and  early  to  rise  nrnkes  a man  healthy,  wealthy, 
and  wise. 

If  the  subject  is  a collective  noun  the  verb  is  in  the 
singular  when  the  collection  is  thought  of  as  one  undivided 
whole,  and  in  the  plural  when  it  is  thought  of  as  composed  of 
individuals  acting  separately,  thus  : — The  council  (as  a whole) 
is  in  favor  of  it.  The  council  (as  individuals)  are  in  favor  of 
it.  (See  page  49.) 

Nouns  that  are  plural  in  form  but  singular  in  sense  usually 
take  a verb  in  the  singular : as,  No  news  is  good  news. 
Measles  is  a troublesome  disease.  Mathematics  is  his  favorite 
study. 

The  relational  verb  “ to  be  ” takes  the  same  case  after  it  as 
before  it : as,  I am  he.  I knew  it  to  be  him. 
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Sequence  of  Tenses. 

VIII. 

When  a principal  clause  is  followed  by  a subordinate  clause 
the  rules  for  the  sequence  of  tenses  are : — - 

A Past  tense  in  the  principal  clause  is  followed  by  a Past 
tense  in  the  dependent  clause : as,  He  said  that  I did  that. 
They  agreed  that  he  should  do  that.  He  would  do  that  if  he 
were  allowed. 

Exceptions : The  Past  tense  in  the  principal  clause  can  be 
followed  by  a Present  Indefinite  tense  in  the  subordinate 
clause  to  express  some  universal  truth  or  habitual  fact : as, 
The  pupils  were  taught  that  the  earth  is  round.  I told  him 
that  all  men  are  mortal.  After  the  conjunction  “than”  the 
verb  in  the  subordinate  clause  can  be  in  any  tense : as,  He 
liked  me  better  than  he  liked  (likes,  is  liking,  has  liked)  you. 

A Present  or  Future  tense  in  the  principal  clause  can  be 
followed  by  any  tense  in  the  dependent  clause. 


THE  ADVERB. 

IX. 

Relation. 

An  adverb  is  a word  used  to  modify  a verb,  an  adjective,  or 
another  adverb.  (Page  32).  We  shall  now  see  that  an 
adverb  may  modify  any  part  of  speech  except  a noun  or 
pronoun. 

Observe  the  italicised  words  in  the  following  sentences : — ■ 

He  threw  the  ball  clear  over  the  house. 

He  threw  the  ball  exactly  over  the  chimney. 

The  work  was  undertaken  entirely  at  his  sug- 
gestion. 

He  left  immediately  before  dinner. 
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These  adverbs  modify  the  prepositions  following  them. 

Observe  the  italicised  words  in  the  following  sentences  : — 

I Yvill  tell  you  exactly  how  it  happened. 

He  has  been  well  ever  since  he  crossed  the 
ocean. 

They  drove  away  shortly  before  the  train  ar- 
rived. 

These  adverbs  modify  the  conjunctions  following  them. 

It  may  be  said  that  these  adverbs  modify,  not  the  preposi- 
tions and  conjunctions,  but  the  phrases  and  clauses  which 
these  parts  of  speech  introduce. 

Observe  the  italicised  words  in  the  following  sentences  : — 

Unfortunately  the  criminal  escaped. 

Probably  he  has  failed. 

Evidently  they  were  surprised. 

These  adverbs  modify  assertive  sentences  and  may  be 
called  sentence  adverbs. 

Parsing  the  Adverb. 

In  parsing  an  adverb  give  its  classification,  comparison 
and  construction. 

May  speaks  distinctly.  He  is  a very  good  student. 

Distinctly : Simple  adverb  of  manner,  positive  degree, 
modifying  the  verb  “ speaks.'’ 

Very : Simple  adverb  of  degree,  modifying  the  adjective 
“ good 

Peculiar  Adverbs. 

X. 

“ Yes”  and  “ Ho”  are  substitutes  for  entire  sentences  and 
save  repetition.  They  were  originally  adverbs,  but  as  they 
take  the  place  of  sentences  they  can  hardly  be  called  “ parts  of 
speech.  ” It  would  be  better  to  class  them  with  the  interjections. 
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“But,”  in  such  sentences  as  “We  can  but  die,”  is  equiva- 
lent to  only  and  modifies  “die.” 

The  adverb  “there”  ordinarily  means  “in  that  place.” 
“There”  has  no  reference  to  “place”  in  such  sentences  as 
There  came  to  the  beach  a poor  exile  of  Erin.  There  is  no 
doubt  of  that.  “ There  was  a ship,”  quoth  he.  Used  thus  it 
is  an  expletive,  and  introduces  the  sentence  when  the 
subject  follows  the  verb.  This  “expletive”  with  the  verb 
“to  be ” denotes  “ existence ” : as,  There  is  no  fireside  how- 
soe’er  defended  but  has  one  vacant  chair.  That  means,  Xo 
fireside  exists,  etc. 

“Even”  intensifies  the  meaning  of  the  word,  phrase,  or 
clause  which  it  modifies : as,  I would  not  ask  even  you  to  do 
such  work.  Even  in  his  greatest  rage  he  spared  women  and 
children.  I would  not  do  so  even  if  you  irere  to  threaten  me. 
It  is  an  intensifying  adverb. 

“ Like  ” is  historically  an  adverb  or  adjective  and  is  fol- 
lowed by  the  objective  case : as,  He  looks  like  you.  She  is 
like  him.  Like  as  a father  pitieth  his  children.  “Like” 
should  not  be  used  as  a conjunction.  Instead  of  “ He  writes 
like  I do”  say  “He  writes  as  I do.” 

Position  of  Adverbs. 

XL 

The  adverb  should  be  placed  as  near  to  the  word  it  modifies 
as  the  conditions  will  permit. 

The  adverb  is  placed  immediately  before  the  adjective, 
adverb,  preposition,  or  conjunction  that  it  modifies  : as.  That 
apple  is  quite  ripe.  She  speaks  very  distinctly.  His  work  is 
far  below  the  standard.  He  likes  fruit  only  when  it  is  ripe. 

The  adverb  is  generally  placed  immediately  after  the 
intransitive  verb  which  it  modifies : as,  He  spoke  sensibly. 
The  adverbs  alicays,  never,  often , sometimes,  generally , rarely , 
10 
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usually , and  seldom  are,  as  a rule,  placed  before  and  not  after 
the  verb  they  modify  : as,  He  always  spoke  well  of  his  friends. 
He  often  mentioned  your  name. 

The  adverb  is  not  placed  between  a transitive  verb  and  its 
object.  It  is  usually  placed  after  the  object,  though  it  may 
appear  before  the  verb  : as,  He  prepared  his  lessons  carefully. 
He  frankly  confessed  his  faults. 

The  adverb  is  generally  placed  between  the  auxiliary  and 
the  principal  verb : as,  I had  not  heard  of  his  arrival.  He 
will  soon  be  here.  The  adverb  should  not  be  placed  between 
“ to  ” and  the  infinitive : as,  He  strove  to  understand  the 
subject  thoroughly.  “ He  strove  to  thoroughly  understand  the 
subject”  is  not  in  strict  accordance  with  the  best  usage. 

When  an  adverb  is  intended  to  modify  the  whole  sentence 
it  should  be  placed  first : as,  Happily  he  heard  of  it  in  time. 

The  adverb  “only”  should  be  placed  immediately  before 
what  it  is  intended  to  modify  : as,  He  only  agreed  to  sing  the 
first  song.  He  agreed  only  to  sing  the  first  song.  He  agreed 
to  sing  only  the  first  song. 


THE  PREPOSITION. 

XII. 

Relation. 

The  preposition  connects  its  phrase  with  the  word  which 
that  phrase  modifies  (page  36). 

Special  "Uses. 

The  correct  use  of  prepositions  is  best  learned  through  ob- 
servation of  the  usages  of  good  writers.  Errors  are  frequently 
made  in  the  use  of  the  following  prepositions : — 

At,  in.  “ At”  relates  to  a small  extent  of  time  or  space ; 
“ in  ” to  a wider  extent : as,  He  arrived  at  eight  o’clock  in  the 
morning.  He  arrived  at  Paris  yesterday  and  will  remain  in 
the  city  till  Saturday. 
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Between,  among.  “ Between  ” is  used  in  speaking  of 
two.  (In  the  middle  of  two.)  ‘‘Among  ” is  used  in  speaking 
of  more  than  two.  (In  the  middle  of  more  than  two.)  Two 
boys  agree  between  themselves.  Several  boys  agree  among 
themselves 

With,  by.  “With  ” relates  to  the  instrument  or  means 
employed  in  doing  anything  ; “ by  ” to  the  actor  or  agent : as, 
That  handkerchief  was  hemmed  by  her  with  a needle.  He 
was  attended  by  his  knights  The  garden  was  overgrown 
with  weeds. 

In,  into.  “ In  ” denotes  position  or  rest  inside  a thing ; 
“ into  ” denotes  motion  towards  the  inside  of  anything : as, 
John  is  in  the  room.  How  did  he  get  into  the  room  ? It  is 
because  such  verbs  as  come,  fly,  throw,  fall,  break,  and  drop 
denote  motion,  that  “ into  ” rather  than  “ in  ” is  used  after 
them. 

Compare  to,  compare  with.  One  thing  is  compared 
to  another  thing  to  show  similarity.  Though  the  things  are  of 
different  natures  they  have  some  points  of  similarity : as,  Life 
is  compared  to  a journey ; genius  to  a flash  of  lightning.  One 
thing  is  compared  with  another  to  show  difference,  though 
sometimes  similarity.  The  things  are  of  the  same  nature  : as, 
Compare  his  answer  with  mine.  Compare  John’s  farm  with 
Henry’s. 

Differ  from,  differ  with.  One  object  differs  from 
another  when  there  is  unlikeness  between  them.  One  person 
differs  with  another  when  they  disagree  in  opinion.  Thus : 
One  star  differs  from  another  star  in  magnitude.  Two  men 
differ  with  each  other  on  the  question  of  free  trade. 

Position. 

The  preposition  is  usually  placed  before  its  object : as,  He 
stood  on  the  bridge.  Sometimes  the  object  is  placed  before 
the  verb,  and  the  preposition  at  the  end  of  the  sentence : as, 
What  are  you  waiting  for  f (For  what  are  you  waiting?) 
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THE  CONJUNCTION. 

XIII. 

. Relation. 

A conjunction  connects  words  and  groups  of  words  (pp. 
37-40).  The  uses  of  co-ordinative  and  subordinative  conjunc- 
tions are  described  on  pp.  68-70. 

Co-ordinative  Conjunctions. 

Since  clauses  of  equal  rank  can  be  connected  in  four  dif- 
ferent ways  there  are  four  kinds  of  co-ordinative  conjunctions  : 

(a)  Copulative.  By  these  one  statement  is  connected  with 
another  statement  of  equal  rank  to  form  a complete  thought : 
as,  These  are  Clan- Alpine’s  warriors  true  and,  Saxon,  I am 
Roderick  Dhu.  He  as  well  as  you  is  guilty.  Both  the  boys 
and  the  girls  were  present.  Not  only  the  girls  but  also  the 
boys  were  present. 

(b)  Adversative.  By  these  one  statement  is  contrasted 
with  another  which  is  opposed  to  it  in  thought : as,  He  was 
invited  to  sing  but  he  refused.  He  is  wealthy  yet  he  is  not 
contented.  All  the  members  opposed  him ; he  held  however 
to  his  opinion.  He  was  sad  but  hopeful. 

(c)  A Iternative.  By  these  an  alternative  is  offered  between 
two  statements : as,  He  apologized  or  he  would  have  been 
punished.  Either  this  man  sinned  or  his  parents.  It  was 
neither  a sin  nor  a crime. 

( d ) Causal.  These  are  used  when  the  second  clause  is  an 
inference  or  conclusion  from  the  first  clause,  or  when  the 
second  clause  is  the  reason  for  the  statement  in  the  first 
clause  : as,  He  was  found  guilty  and  therefore  he  was  hanged. 
He  will  die  some  day,  for  all  men  are  mortal. 

Correlative  Conjunctions.  (Page  70.) 

The  relations  between  clauses  are  emphasized  by  correla- 
tive conjunctions. 
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Both  — and.  These  connect  two  statements  and  emphasize 
their  equality : as,  He  is  both  earnest  and  faithful.  (One  as 
much  as  the  other.) 

Not  only  — but  also.  These  connect  two  statements  and 
indicate  that  the  second  is  the  more  important : as,  He  was 
not  only  accused  but  also  convicted  of  crimes. 

As  well  as.  This  phrasal  conjunction  (page  70)  connects 
two  statements  and  indicates  that  the  first  is  the  more 
important : as,  He  sang  as  well  as  played. 

Correlative  conjunctions  should  have  corresponding  posi- 
tions in  a sentence.  Generally  the  part  of  speech  after  the 
first  correlative  should  be  the  same  as  that  after  the  second 
correlative : as,  He  was  both  degraded  from  his  class  and  sus- 
pended from  school. 

Uses  of  “ Than  ” and  “ As.” 

XIY. 

Some  uses  of  than  and  as  may  be  seen  in  the  following 
sentences : — 

“ Than  ” is  a conjunction  of  comparison  : as,  He  is  taller 
than  I (am  tall.)  She  was  wiser  than  he  (was  wise.)  He 
would  rather  go  than  (he  would)  stay.  I desire  this  more 
than  (I  desire)  that. 

“ As  ” is  a conjunction  of  comparison : as,  I am  as  tall  as 
he  (is  tall.)  Love  thy  neighbor  as  (thou  lovest)  thyself.  He 
looks  as  (he  would  look)  if  he  were  tired. 

“ As  ” when  it  follows  “ such  ” or  “ same  ” is  a conjunctive 
pronoun  : as,  He  is  not  such  a fool  as  he  looks.  Tears,  such 
as  angels  weep,  burst  forth.  He  drives  the  same  horse  as  his 
brother. 

“As”  indicates  a kind  of  appositive  connection  in:  He 
gained  fame  as  an  orator.  He  did  his  duty  as  captain. 
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PUNCTUATION. 

Punctuation  marks  assist  the  reader  in  grasping  the  mean- 
ing of  a passage. 


Marks  Used  in  Punctuation. 


Period 

Colon  : 

Semicolon  ; 
Comma  , 

Parentheses  ( ) 


Interrogation  Mark  ? 

Exclamation  Mark  ! 

Dash 

Quotation  Marks, 

double  “ 77  and  single  ‘ 7 

Brackets  [ ] 


The  Period  is  used  at  the  end  of  assertive  and  imperative 
sentences,  and  after  abbreviations,  initials,  headings,  and  Ro- 
man numerals  used  in  numbering  : as,  Col.  ; D.  A.  Smith.  • 
Punctuation.  ; XXY. 

The  Colon  is  used  before  : — 

(a)  A direct  quotation,  as,  Bacon  said  : “ Crafty  men  con- 
temn studies  ; simple  men  admire  them ; and  wise  men  use 
them.  ” 

( b ) A summary,  as,  The  kinds  of  co-ordinate  conjunctions 
are  four  : copulative,  alternative,  adversative,  and  causal. 

(c)  A clause  that  seems  to  be  added  as  an  afterthought, 
as,  Study  to  acquire  a habit  of  accurate  expression  : no  study 
is  more  important. 

The  Semicolon  is  used 

(a)  When  several  independent  clauses  are  united  in  one 
sentence  to  express  a somewhat  complex  thought,  as,  In  the 
youth  of  a state,  arms  do  flourish  ; in  the  middle  age  of  a 
state,  learning  ; and  then  both  of  them  together  for  a time  ; in 
the  declining  age  of  a state,  mechanical  arts  and  merchandise. 

( b ) When  the  clauses  in  a sentence  have  smaller  divisions 
marked  by  commas,  as  : To  watch  the  corn  grow,  or  the  blos- 
soms set ; to  draw  hard  breath  over  ploughshare  or  spade  ; to 
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read,  to  think,  to  love,  to  pray,  are  the  things  that  make  men 
happy. 

(c)  Before  as,  namely , i.e.,  e.g.,  when  used  to  introduce  lists 
of  examples  or  illustrations. 

The  Comma  is  used  : — 

(a)  Generally,  to  separate  distinct  hut  closely  related 
elements  of  a sentence. 

(&)  To  separate  a number  of  words  or  groups  of  words  of 
the  same  class  when  they  follow  one  another : as,  Reading, 
writing,  spelling,  and  composition  are  taught  here.  Sink  or 
swim,  live  or  die,  survive  or  perish,  I give  my  hand  and  my 
heart  to  this  vote. 

(c)  To  separate  from  the  rest  of  the  sentence  the  subjective 
of  address,  the  absolute  subjective,  and  phrases  in  apposition : 
as,  O my  children,  life  is  sunshine.  Night  having  fallen,  the 
chase  ended.  Paul,  the  apostle  to  the  Gentiles,  was  weak  in 
body. 

(d)  To  separate  any  phrase  or  clause  placed  out  of  its 
usual  position : as,  He,  in  his  passion,  used  harsh  language. 

(e)  To  mark  an  ellipsis  : as,  Caesar  came,  saw,  conquered. 

The  Interrogation  Mark  is  used  as  the  sign  of  a question. 

The  Exclamation  Mark  is  used  after  any  word  or  group  of 

words  that  expresses  strong  feeling. 

The  Dash  is  used 

(a) -  To  indicate  an  abrupt  break  in  the  thought,  or  a 
change  in  the  mode  of  expression  : as,  I have  often  told  you 

that  he  ■ , but  I will  not  repeat  it.  He  is  very  generous 

with other  people’s  money. 

( b ) To  enclose  a short  parenthetical  expression  : as,  Lord 
Marmion  turned — well  was  his  need — and  dashed  his  rowels 
in  his  steed. 
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The  Double  Quotation  Mark  is  used  to  enclose  a direct 
quotation  of  another’s  language  : as,  Goldsmith  says : “ People 
seldom  improve  when  they  have  no  other  model  but  them- 
selves to  copy  after.”  The  quotation  mark  includes  the 
terminal  punctuation  mark. 

The  Single  Quotation  Marks  are  used  to  indicate  a quo- 
tation within  a quotation. 

Marks  of  Parenthesis  and  Brackets  are  used  to  enclose 
something  incidental  or  explanatory  which  can  be  omitted 
without  injuring  the  sense  : as,  Know  then  this  truth  (enough 
for  man  to  know),  virtue  alone  is  happiness  below. 


EXERCISES. 

I. 

(a)  Classify  the  following  sentences  (1)  according  to  the 
kind  of  thought  expressed,  and  (2)  according  to  the  form  of 
the  sentence. 

( b ) Give  the  complete  word-subject  and  complete  word- 
predicate  of  each. 

1.  Unto  the  pure  all  things  are  pnre. 

2.  Sound  of  vernal  showers  on  the  twinkling 
grass,  rain-awakened  flowers,  all  that  ever  was 
joyous  and  clear  and  fresh,  thy  music  doth  sur- 
pass. 

3.  Somewhat  back  from  the  village  street  stands 
the  old-fashioned  country  seat.  Across  its  antique 
portico  tall  poplar  trees  their  shadows  throw. 

4.  Can  storied  urn  or  animated  bust  back  to 
its  mansion  call  the  fleeting  breath  ? 

5.  Happy  he  with  such  a mother! 

6.  He  laughs  best  who  laughs  last. 

7.  In  the  workshop,  on  the  farm,  or  wherever 
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yon  may  be,  from  yonr  future  efforts,  boys,  comes 
a nation’s  destiny. 

8.  He  is  the  freeman  whom  the  truth  makes 
free. 

9.  Dust  tbou  art  to  dust  returnest  was  not 
spoken  of  the  soul. 

10.  Not  what  we  tbink  but  what  we  do  makes 
saints  of  us. 

11.  All  that’s  great  and  good  is  done  just  by 
patient  trying. 

12.  A chill  no  coat,  however  stout,  of  home- 
spun  stuff  could  quite  shut  out ; a hard  dull  bit- 
terness of  cold,  that  checked,  mid- vein,  the  circling 
race  of  life-blood  in  the  sharpened  face,  the  coming 
of  the  storm  foretold. 

13.  Half-a-loaf  is  better  than  no  bread. 

14.  Thrice  is  he  armed  that  hath  his  quarrel  just. 

15.  That  which  should  accompany  old  age,  as 
honor,  love,  obedience,  troops  of  friends,  I must 
not  look  to  have. 

16.  Beneath  those  rugged  elms,  that  yew-tree’s 
shade,  where  heaves  the  turf  in  many  a moulder- 
ing heap,  each  in  his  narrow  cell  for  ever  laid,  the 
rude  forefathers  of  the  hamlet  sleep. 

IT.  He  who  acts  in  spite  of  fear  may  be  even 
more  brave  than  he  who  has  no  fear. 

18.  The  face  you  wear,  the  thoughts  you  bring, 
a heart  may  heal  or  break. 

19.  Thou  hast  a tongue,  come,  let  us  hear  its 
tune. 

20.  There’s  a divinity  that  shapes  our  ends, 
rough-hew  them  as  we  will 

21.  The  chastity  of  honor,  which  felt  a stain  like 
a wound,  which  inspired  courage  while  it  mitigated 
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ferocity,  'which  ennobled  whatever  it  touched,  and 
under  which  vice  itself  lost  half  its  evil  by  losing 
its  grossness,  is  gone. 

22.  “Hear’st  thou,”  he  said,  “the  loud  acclaim 
with  which  they  shout  the  Douglas  name?” 

II 

(a)  Classify  the  following  sentences  according  to  form. 

( b ) Write  out  the  clauses  and  phrases  and  classify  them. 

(c)  Parse  the  conjunctions  and  prepositions  : — • 

1.  He  that  died  at  Azan  gave  this  to  those  who 
made  his  grave. 

2.  We  were  the  first  that  ever  burst  into  that 
silent  sea. 

3.  The  parent  who  sends  his  son  into  the  world 
uneducated  defrauds  the  community  of  a useful 
citizen  and  bequeaths  to  it  a nuisance. 

4.  All  that  tread  the  globe  are  but  a handful 
to  the  tribes  that  slumber  in  its  bosom. 

5.  Sometimes  the  thing  our  life  misses  helps 
more  than  the  thing  which  it  gets. 

6.  She  had  told  Tom  that  she  would  like  him  to 
put  the  worms  on  the  hook  for  her,  although  she 
accepted  his  word  when  he  assured  her  that  worms 
couldn’t  feel. 

7.  When  other  power  decays  and  other  pleasures 
die,  we  still  may  set  our  dark  to-days  in  the  light 
of  days  gone  by. 

8.  Hone  preaches  better  than  the  ant,  who  says 
nothing. 

9.  It  is  seldom  that  we  learn  how  great  a man 
is  until  he  dies. 
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10.  The  imprudent  man  reflects  on  what  he  has 
said : the  wise  man,  on  what  he  was  going  to  say. 

11.  One  who  is  contented  with  what  he  has 
done  will  never  become  famous  for  what  he  will 
do. 

12.  Ah!  that  thou  could’st  know  thy  joy  ere  it 
passes,  barefoot-boy. 

13.  He  who  fights  and  runs  away  may  live  to 
fight  another  day;  but  he  who  is  in  battle  slain 
may  never  hope  to  fight  again. 

14.  To  live  in  hearts  we  leave  behind  is  not  to 
die. 

15.  Slight  is  the  sting  of  his  trouble  whose 
winnings  are  less  than  his  worth;  for,  he  who  is 
honest  is  noble,  whatever  his  fortune  or  birth. 

16.  A time  there  was,  ere  England’s  griefs 
began,  when  every  rood  of  ground  maintained  its 
man. 

III. 

Parse  the  nouns  and  pronouns  in  the  following: — 

1.  Contentment  is  better  than  gold. 

2.  Few  shall  meet  where  many  part. 

3.  A soft  answer  turneth  away  wrath. 

4.  The  cattle  upon  a thousand  hills  are  His. 

5.  All  that  glitters  is  not  gold. 

6.  I think  of  those  upon  whose  rest  he  tramples. 

7.  Slow  and  steady  wins  the  race. 

8.  Birds  of  a feather  flock  together. 

9.  Truth  crushed  to  earth  shall  rise  again,  the 
eternal  years  of  Grod  are  hers. 

10.  Our  to-days  and  yesterdays  are  the  blocks 
with  which  we  build. 
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11.  Necessity  is  the  mother  of  invention. 

12.  Breathes  there  a man  with  soul  so  dead,  who 
never  to  himself  hath  said : “ This  is  my  own,  my 
native  land ! ” 

13.  Enough  is  as  good  as  a feast. 

14.  In  that  mansion  used  to  he  free-hearted 
hospitality ; his  great  fires  up  the  chimney  roared ; 
the  stranger  feasted  at  his  hoard. 

15.  Let  not  Ambition  mock  their  useful  toil, 
their  homely  joys  and  destiny  obscure ; nor  Gran- 
deur hear  with  a disdainful  smile  the  short  and 
simple  annals  of  the  poor. 

16.  Little  and  often  fills  the  purse. 

17.  Duncan  is  in  his  grave;  after  life’s  fitful 
fever  he  sleeps  well ; treason  has  done  his  worst ; 
nor  steel,  nor  poison,  malice  domestic,  foreign  levy, 
nothing  can  touch  him  further. 

18.  Every  person  should  strive  to  do  his  best. 

19.  When  she  had  passed  it  seemed  like  the 
ceasing  of  exquisite  music. 

20.  Knowledge  and  wisdom  far  from  being  one, 
have  oft-times  no  connection.  Knowledge  is 
proud  that  he  has  learned  so  much;  wisdom  is 
humble  that  he  knows  no  more. 

21.  Hypocrisy  is  a sort  of  homage  that  vice 
pays  to  virtue. 

22.  We  supposed  it  to  have  been  him. 

23.  Some  are  born  great,  some  achieve  great- 
ness, and  some  have  greatness  thrust  upon  them. 

24.  True  ease  in  writing  comes  from  art,  not 
chance,  as  those  move  easiest  who  have  learned 
to  dance. 
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25.  She  sent  the  deathless  passion  in  her  eyes 
thro’  him,  and  made  him  hers  and  laid  her  mind 
on  him,  and  he  believed  in  her  belief. 

26.  She  is  a creature  not  too  bright  and  good 
for  human  nature’s  daily  food,  for  transient  sor- 
rows, simple  wiles,  praise,  blame,  love,  kisses,  tears 
and  smiles. 

27.  There  was  once  a pretty  chicken,  but  his 
friends  were  very  few,  for  he  thought  that  there 
was  nothing  in  the  world  but  what  he  knew.  So 
he  always  in  the  farmyard  had  a very  forward 
way,  telling  all  the  hens  and  turkeys  what  they 
ought  to  do  and  say. 

IV. 

Parse  the  verbs  and  verb-phrases,  infinitives,  gerunds  and 
participles  in  the  following  : — 

1.  The  evil  that  men  do  lives  after  them. 

2.  Into  each  life  some  rain  must  fall,  some  days 
must  be  dark  and  dreary. 

3.  Cheerily  then,  my  little  man,  live  and  laugh 
as  boyhood  can. 

4.  True  worth  is  in  being,  not  seeming. 

5.  To  know  the  beauty  of  cleanness  the  heart 
must  be  clean  and  sweet;  we  must  love  our 
neighbor  to  get  his  love, — as  we  measure  he  will 
mete. 

6.  The  gifts  that  we  have,  heaven  lends  for 
right  using,  and  not  for  ignoring,  and  not  for 
abusing. 

7.  Failing  in  this  they  set  themselves,  after  their 
custom  on  such  occasions,  to  building  a rude  fort 
of  their  own  in  the  neighboring  forest. 

8.  If  wishes  were  horses  beggars  might  ride. 
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9.  So  here  hath  been  dawning  another  bine  day ; 
think,  will  thou  let  it  slip  useless  away! 

10.  Early  to  bed  and  early  to  rise  makes  a man 
healthy,  wealthy,  and  wise. 

11.  Ah ! then  and  there  Was  hurrying  to  and 
fro,  and  gathering  tears  and  tremblings  of  dis- 
tress. 

12.  I saw  him  run  after  a gilded  butterfly. 

13.  Ere  he  blew  three  notes  small  feet  were 
pattering,  wooden  shoes  clattering,  little  hands 
clapping,  and  little  tongues  chattering,  and,  like 
fowls  in  a farmyard  when  barley  is  scattering,  out 
came  the  children  running. 

14.  And  out  again  I curve  and  flow  to  join  the 
brimming  river,  for  men  may  come  and  men  may 
go,  but  I go  on  forever. 

15.  Doing  nothing  is  doing  ill. 

16.  They  are  slaves  who  will  not  choose  hatred, 
scoffing,  and  abuse,  rather  than  in  silence  shrink 
from  the  truth  they  needs  must  think. 

17.  I would  my  daughter  were  dead  at  my 
foot  and  the  jewels  in  her  ears. 

18.  Giving  is  better  than  receiving. 

19.  If  a line  is  parallel  to  a line  of  a plane,  it 
is  parallel  to  that  plane. 

20.  If  a plane  intersect  two  parallel  lines,  the 
lines  of  intersection  shall  be  parallel. 

21.  It  is  better  to  fight  for  the  good  than  to 
rail  at  the  ill. 

22.  Let  us  be  content  in  work  to  do  the  thing 
we  can,  and  not  presume  to  fret  because  it’s  little. 

23.  The  blue  deep  thou  wingest,  and  singing  still 
dost  soar,  and  soaring,  ever  singest. 
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24.  If  lie  were  my  own  brother  I should  con- 
demn him. 

25.  The  greatest  pleasure  I know  is  to  do  a good 
action  by  stealth  and  to  have  it  found  out  by 
accident. 

26.  It  is  not  growing  like  a tree  in  bulk  doth 
make  man  better  be  ; or  standing  long  an  oak  three 
hundred  years,  to  fall  a log  at  last,  dry,  bald,  and 
sere. 

27.  Though  He  slay  me  yet  will  I trust  in  Him. 

28.  To  scatter  plenty  o’er  a smiling  land  and 
read  their  history  in  a nation’s  eyes  their  lot 
forbade. 

29.  Giet  ready,  lest  occasion  call  us  and  show  us 
to  be  laggards. 

30.  The  angles  at  the  base  of  an  isosceles 
triangle  are  equal,  and  if  the  equal  sides  be  pro- 
duced the  angles  on  the  other  side  of  the  base 
shall  also  be  equal. 

31.  For  good  lieth  not  in  pursuing,  nor  gaining 
of  great  nor  of  small;  but  just  in  the  doing,  and 
doing  as  we  would  be  done  by  is  all. 

32.  What  man  would  dare  to  describe  the  setting 
of  the  sun  ? 

Y. 

(a)  Give  the  name  and  relation  of  each  phrase  in  the  fol- 
lowing. 

( 7 ))  Parse  the  adjectives  and  adverbs. 

1.  I never  was  on  the  dull,  tame  shore  but  I 
loved  the  great  sea  more  and  more. 

2.  With  a slow  and  noiseless  footstep  comes  that 
messenger  divine. 
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3.  This  is  the  ship  of  pearl  which  poets  feign 
sails  the  unshadowed  main, — the  venturous  hark 
that  flings  on  the  sweet  summer  wind  its  pur- 
pled wings  in  gulf  enchanted,  where  the  siren 
sings,  and  coral  reefs  lie  bare. 

4.  United  we  stand,  divided  we  fall. 

5.  New  are  the  leaves  on  the  oaken  spray,  new  the 
blades  of  the  silky  grass;  flowers  that  were  buds 
but  yesterday  peep  from  the  ground  where’er  I 
pass. 

6.  And  look  at  the  broad-faced  sun,  how  he 
smiles  on  the  dewy  earth  that  smiles  in  his  ray,  on 
the  leaping  waters  and  gay  young  isles,  ay,  look,  and 
he’ll  smile  thy  gloom  away. 

7.  Robert  of  Lincoln  at  length  is  made  sober  with 
work,  and  silent  with  care ; off  is  his  holiday  gar- 
ment laid,  half -forgotten  that  merry  air. 

8.  Very  few  men,  properly  speaking,  live  at 
present : most  are  preparing  to  live  another  time. 

9.  Unheard,  because  our  ears  are  dull;  unseen 
because  our  eyes  are  dim,  He  walks  our  earth, 
the  Wonderful,  and  all  good  deeds  are  done  to 
Him. 

10.  Though  the  mills  of  God  grind  slowly,  yet 
they  grind  exceeding  small. 

11.  Ayr,  gurgling,  kissed  his  pebbled  shore,  o’er- 
hung  with  wild  woods,  thickening,  green;  the 
fragrant  birch  and  hawthorn  hoar  twined  amorous 
round  the  raptoed  scene. 

12.  I wandered  lonely  as  a cloud  that  floats  on 
high  o’er  vales  and  hills,  when  all  at  once  I saw  a 
crowd,  a host,  of  golden  daffodils. 

13.  If  he  but  touch  the  mountains,  they  smoke. 
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14.  A tender  child  of  summers  three,  seeking  her 
little  bed  at  night,  turned  on  the  dark  stair  timidly: 
“ O,  mother ! take  my  hand,”  said  she,  “ and  then 
the  dark  will  all  be  light.” 

15.  ’Tis  heaven  alone  that  is  given  away,  ’tis  only 
God  may  be  had  for  the  asking. 

16.  Be  not  righteous  overmuch. 

17.  Besides,  this  Duncan  hath  borne  his  faculties 
so  meek,  hath  been  so  clear  in  his  great  office,  that 
his  virtues  will  plead  like  angels,  trumpet-tongued, 
against  the  deep  damnation  of  his  taking  off. 

18.  Under  God  we  are  determined  that  whereso- 
ever, whensoever,  or  howsoever  we  shall  be  called 
to  make  our  exit,  we  shall  die  free  men. 

19.  The  air  is  full  of  farewells  to  the  dying,  and 
mournings  for  the  dead ; the  heart  of  Rachel,  for 
her  children  crying,  will  not  be  comforted. 

20.  Yet  not  unmeet  it  was  that  one,  like  that 
young  friend  of  ours,  so  gentle  and  so  beautiful, 
should  perish  with  the  flowers. 

PASSAGES  FOR  ANALYSIS. 

1.  To  me  the  meanest  flower  that  blows  can 
give  thoughts  that  do  often  lie  too  deep  for  tears. 

2.  Beautiful  hands  are  they  that  do  work  that 
is  noble,  good  and  true ; busy  for  others  the  long 
day  through. 

3.  Build  me  straight,  O worthy  master, — staunch 
and  strong,  a goodly  vessel  that  shall  laugh  at  all 
disaster,  and  with  wave  and  whirlwind  wrestle. 

4.  Sunset ! a hush  is  on  the  air,  their  gray  old 
heads  the  mountains  bare  as  if  the  winds  were  say- 
ing prayer. 

11 
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5.  I would  the  great  world  grew  like  thee,  who 
grewest  not  alone  in  power  and  knowledge,  but 
from  hour  to  hour  in  reverence  and  in  charity. 

6.  Let  him  that  thinketh  he  standeth  take  heed 
lest  he  fall. 

7.  A man  should  never  be  ashamed  to  own  that 
he  has  been  in  the  wrong,  which  is  but  saying  in 
other  words  that  he  is  wiser  to-day  than  he  was 
yesterday. 

8.  Then  the  maiden  clasped  her  hands  and 

prayed 

That  saved  she  might  be; 

And  she  thought  of  Him  who  stilled  the  waves 
On  the  lake  of  Gralilee. 

9.  There  at  the  foot  of  yonder  nodding  beech 

That  wreathes  its  old  fantastic  roots  so  high, 
His  listless  length  at  noon-tide  would  he 
stretch, 

And  pore  upon  the  brook  that  babbles  by. 

10.  Hear  yonder  copse,  where  once  the  garden 

smiled, 

And  still  where  many  a garden  flower  grows 
wild; 

There,  where  a few  torn  shrubs  the  place 
disclose, 

The  village  preacher’s  modest  mansion  rose. 

11.  But  the  half  of  our  heavy  task  was  done, 

When  the  clock  struck  the  hour  for  retiring; 
And  we  knew  by  the  distant  and  random  gun 
That  the  foe  were  sullenly  firing. 

12.  Then,  with  eyes  that  saw  not,  I kissed  her; 

And  she,  kissing  back,  could  not  know 
That  my  kiss  was  given  to  her  sister 
Folded  close  under  deepening  snow. 
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13.  He  that  cannot  forgive  others  breaks  the 
bridge  over  which  he  mnst  pass  himself;  every 
man  has  need  to  be  forgiven. 

14.  Who  gives  himself  with  his  alms  feeds  three : 
himself,  his  hungering  neighbor,  and  Me. 

15.  Dry  clashed  his  harness  in  the  icy  caves  and 
barren  chasms,  and  all  to  left  and  right  the  bare 
black  cliff  clang’d  round  him,  as  he  based  his  feet 
on  juts  of  slippery  crag  that  rang  sharp-smitten 
with  the  dint  of  armed  heels. 

16.  The  mayor  sent  east,  west,  north  and  south, 
to  offer  the  piper  by  word  of  mouth, — wherever  it 
was  men’s  lot  to  find  him, — silver  and  gold  to  his 
heart’s  content. 

17.  Once  in  an  ancient  city,  whose  name  I no 
longer  remember,  raised  aloft  on  a column,  a brazen 
statue  of  Justice  stood  in  the  public  square,  uphold- 
ing the  scales  in  its  left  hand,  and  in  its  right  a 
sword,  as  an  emblem  that  Justice  presided  over  the 
laws  of  the  land  and  the  hearts  and  homes  of  the 
people. 

18.  — the  nightingale  thought,  I have  sung 

many  songs, 

But  never  a one  so  gay, 

For  he  sings  of  what  the  world  will  be 
When  the  years  have  died  away. 

19.  Were  a star  quenched  on  high, 

For  ages  would  its  light, 

Still  travelling  downward  from  the  sky, 

Shine  on  our  mortal  sight; 

So  when  a great  man  dies, 

For  years  beyond  our  ken, 

The  fight  he  leaves  behind  him  lies 
Upon  the  paths  of  men. 
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20.  The  summer’s  flower  is  to  the  summer  sweet, 

Though  to  itself  it  only  live  and  die; 

But  if  that  flower  with  base  infection  meet, 
The  basest  weed  outbraves  its  dignity. 

21.  ’Tis  not  because  the  ring  they  ride, 

And  Lindesay  at  the  ring  rides  well, 

But  that  my  sire  the  wine  will  chide 
If  ’tis  not  fill’d  by  Bosabelle. 

22.  My  hair  is  gray,  but  not  with  years, 

Nor  grew  it  white 
In  a single  night, 

As  men’s  have  grown  from  sudden  fears: 

My  limbs  are  bow’d,  though  not  with  toil, 
But  rusted  with  a vile  repose, 

For  they  have  been  a dungeon’s  spoil, 

And  mine  has  been  the  fate  of  those 
To  whom  the  goodly  earth  and  air 
Are  bann’d,  and  barr’d — forbidden  fare. 

23.  If  to  be  absent  were  to  be 

Away  from  thee; 

Or  that  when  I am  gone 
You  or  I were  alone; 

Then,  my  Lucasta,  might  I crave 
Pity  from  blustering  wind  or  swallowing  wave. 

24.  Life!  I know  not  what  thou  art, 

But  know  that  thou  and  I must  part; 

And  when,  or  how,  or  where  we  met 
I own  to  me’s  a secret  yet. 


PART  SIX. 


GROWTH  OF  THE  LANGUAGE. 

During  the  nineteenth  century  the  use  of  the  English 
language  has  greatly  increased  throughout  the  world.  It  is 
now  spoken  on  the  continent  of  Europe  to  such  an  extent 
that  it  bids  fair  to  become  the  most  effective  means  of  com- 
munication on  which  travellers  of  all  nationalities  can  de- 
pend for  making  their  wants  known.  It  is  the  ordinary 
language  of  the  United  States  as  well  as  the  British  Empire, 
and  as  each  of  these  is  increasing  from  time  to  time  in  area 
its  use  is  constantly  spreading  with  them. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  century  the  English  language  was 
used  less  extensively  than  the  French,  the  German,  the 
Spanish,  and  probably  also  the  Italian.  It  was  spoken  then 
by  twenty  millions  of  people ; at  the  close  of  the  century  it 
was  the  ordinary  means  of  communication  among  one  hundred 
and  thirty  millions,  while  German  was  used  by  sixty-five, 
Spanish  by  fifty-five,  French  by  forty-five,  and  Italian  by 
thirty-five  millions. 

It  is  interesting  and  important  to  ascertain  where  this 
most  progressive  of  all  historical  languages  originated,  how  it 
adapted  itself  to  the  growth  of  civilization,  and  what  changes 
it  underwent  during  this  long  process  of  evolution.  It  is  im- 
possible to  do  more  in  this  place  than  furnish  a mere  outline ; 
the  student  who  wishes  to  procure  more  detailed  information 
can  easily  do  so  by  consulting  one  of  the  many  available 
treatises  on  the  subject.  A brief  list  of  these  is  given  at  the 
close  of  this  section. 
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PERIODS  OF  ENGLISH  HISTORY. 

The  evolution  of  the  English  language  runs  concurrently 
with  the  development  of  English  literature,  and  both  have 
kept  pace  very  closely  with  the  progress  of  English  history. 
It  is  necessary,  therefore,  to  define  briefly  the  various  stages 
through  which  the  country  called  “ England  ” passed  until 
it  was  merged  first  in  “ Great  Britain,”  then  in  “ The 
United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,”  and  lastly 
in  that  nondescript  political  organization  popularly  called 
“The  British  Empire,”  sending  out  by  the  way  colonial  off- 
shoots which  have  since  become  “ The  United  States  of 
America,”  “ The  Dominion  of  Canada,”  and  “ The  Common- 
wealth of  Australia.”  In  each  of  these,  as  in  the  mother 
country  and  in  the  other  colonies  not  yet  so  completely 
organized,  the  English  language  is  not  merely  the  official  but 
the  popular  language  of  the  nation,  and  steadily  if  not 
always  rapidly  it  is  superseding  all  other  means  of  linguistic 
communication.  This  pre-eminence  of  the  English  tongue  is 
due  in  part  to  its  inherent  qualities  as  an  effective  mode  of 
human  speech,  in  part  to  the  high  excellence  of  the  litera- 
ture of  which  it  is  the  vehicle,  and  in  part  td  the  adventurous 
spirit  and  adaptive  genius  which  have  made  the  English- 
speaking  people  the  most  efficient  colonizers  known  to  his- 
tory. As  these  causes  are  enduring  so  probably  will  be  the 
already  achieved  pre-eminence  of  the  English  language, 
which,  if  any  one  tongue  has  a chance  to  become  cosmopoli- 
tan, is  in  the  best  position  to  secure  that  distinction. 

The  British. 

When  the  British  Islands  were  visited  by  Julius  Caesar, 
55  B.C.,  they  were  occupied  chiefly  by  people  of  the  Keltic 
race,  speaking  various  Keltic  languages.  Their  descendants 
are  to  be  found  to  this  day  in  Wales,  the  Scottish  Highlands, 
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and  parts  of  the  south  and  west  of  Ireland.  The  Romans 
knew  little  of  the  latter  country,  hut  they  brought  a very 
large  proportion  of  England  and  Scotland  under  subjection 
before  they  abandoned  the  island  in  the  middle  of  the  fifth 
century  of  the  Christian  era.  On  their  departure  it  became 
a prey  to  invaders  belonging  to  the  Teutonic  race. 

The  English  and  Danes. 

After  the  departure  of  the  Romans  about  450  A.D.  the 
Angles,  Saxons,  and  other  tribes  from  across  the  North  Sea 
began  to  settle  in  Britain.  They  gradually  spread  over  the 
southern  and  western  parts  of  England,  the  northern  region 
being  occupied  largely  by  Scandinavians  from  Denmark  and 
Norway.  The  languages  spoken  by  these  invaders  were  all 
Teutonic,  though  they  differed  greatly  among  themselves. 
Ultimately  the  English  language,  which  included  many 
dialects  used  by  the  Angles,  Saxons,  J utes,  and  Danes,  was 
spoken  over  all  England  outside  of  Wales,  over  all  the  Low- 
lands of  Scotland,  and  over  a great  part  of  Ireland. 

The  Normans. 

Early  in  the  middle  ages  Northmen  of  the  race  of  those 
who,  under  the  name  of  “Danes,”  made  their  homes  in 
Britain  formed  settlements  in  Italy  and  in  France.  After 
dwelling  for  over  a century  and  a half  in  the  northwestern 
part  of  the  latter  country,  and  establishing  there  a powerful 
dukedom,  which  is  still  called  after  them,  they  invaded 
England  under  the  name  of  “Normans”  in  1066  A.D., 
and  made  themselves  masters  of  the  country.  By  this 
time  their  own  Scandinavian  language  had  passed  out  of 
use,  and  they  spoke  one  that  is  generally  called  Norman- 
French,  to  distinguish  it  from  the  dialect  of  the  south  of 
France.  It  consisted  largely  of  Latin  words  used  by  the 
Romanized  Gauls,  and  it  ultimately  became  the  modern 
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French  language.  Though  the  conquest  of  England,  and 
afterwards  of  Wales,  was  complete  and  permanent,  it 
was  for  the  most  part  only  a political  conquest.  The 
English  people  were  so  much  more  numerous  than  the 
Norman-French  that  the  latter  exercised  comparatively 
little  influence  in  any  other  way,  and  eventually  their 
language,  never  used  by  the  masses,  ceased  to  be  the 
speech  even  of  the  nobility.  This  result  was  hastened  by 
the  Wars  of  the  Roses,  in  the  course  of  which  many  noble 
families  were  extinguished,  while  no  literary  work  of  any 
importance  appeared  to  counteract  the  tendency  of  the  lan- 
guage to  cast  off  its  grammatical  peculiarities.  During  the 
whole  of  the  Tudor  period  (1485-1603)  influences  were  at 
work  which  rapidly  revolutionized  the  religious,  social,  and 
intellectual  life  of  the  English  and  Scottish  peoples,  and 
paved  the  way  for  their  union  into  a single  kingdom.  The 
discovery  of  America  and  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  in 
the  last  decade  of  the  fifteenth  century  set  a host  of  ad- 
venturers of  different  nationalities  at  work  exploring  new 
regions  and  colonizing  those  most  available  for  that  pur- 
pose. The  Protestant  Reformation  swept  over  both  England 
and  Scotland,  and  thus  prevented  any  religious  obstacle  to 
their  union  in  one  monarchy,  which  took  place  in  1603.  The 
close  relations  between  Great  Britain  and  France  during  both 
the  earlier  and  later  portions  of  the  Stuart  period  (1603-1689) 
made  possible  a very  important  and  extensive  infusion  of 
French  elements  into  the  English  vocabulary.  From  this 
time  forward  the  kingdom  of  Great  Britain  was  much 
more  self-contained,  the  parliamentary  union  with  Ireland 
in  1800  involving  no  dynastic  or  social  change.  The 
colonization  of  what  is  now  the  United  States  went  on 
from  1607  to  the  beginning  of  the  revolutionary  war 
which  made  the  United  States  independent  in  1783. 
Meanwhile  the  French  colonies  which  are  now  included 
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in  Canada  had  been  won  from  France  (1713-1763),  and 
they  were  finally  consolidated  with  the  rest  of  the  northern 
half  of  the  continent  to  form  one  “ Dominion  ” in  1867. 
On  the  first  day  of  the  twentieth  century  the  great  island- 
continent  of  Australia,  early  annexed  in  parts  by  British 
navigators,  became,  with  the  addition  of  Tasmania,  one 
“ Commonwealth.” 


PERIODS  OF  THE  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE. 

It  is  in  the  nature  of  things  impossible  to  fix  a precise 
date  when  Old  English  and  Norman-French  gave  place  to 
modern  English  in  popular  use,  but  the  change  had  progressed 
so  far  by  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century  that  in 
1362,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III.,  a law  was  passed  requir- 
ing all  trials  in  the  King’s  Courts  to  be  conducted  in  English 
instead  of  French.  This  change  was  furth  r promoted  by  the 
popularity  of  the  writings  of  two  men  in  the  last  quarter  of 
the  fourteenth  century.  These  were  William  Langland,  who 
wrote  the  “ Vision  of  Piers  Plowman,”  and  Geoffrey  Chaucer, 
whose  best  known  work  is  his  “ Canterbury  Tales.”  An  inde- 
finite amount  of  influence  in  the  same  direction  was  exercised 
by  the  first  English  translation  of  the  Bible,  which  was  made 
about  the  same  time  either  by  John  Wyclif  or  under  his  per- 
sonal superintendence.  The  poetry  of  Edmund  Spenser 
who  wrote  his  “ Fairy  Queen  ” in  the  reign  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,  and  the  plays  of  William  Shakespeare  whose 
literary  activity  covered  parts  of  the  reigns  of  Eliza- 
beth and  James  I.,  show  that  the  English  language  had 
by  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century  become  very  much 
what  it  now  is  in  all  essential  respects.  The  same  kind 
of  proof  is  afforded  by  the  authorized  version  of  the 
Bible,  which  was  made  early  in  the  reign  of  James. 
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Some  changes  have  since  that  time  taken  place  in  the  spell- 
ing of  words,  but  these  have  been  kept  down  in  number 
by  the  influence  of  printing,  which  was  introduced  into 
England  from  Germany  in  1477.  The  grammar  of  the 
language  used  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth  was  for 
all  practical  purposes  that  of  the  language  used  in  the 
reign  of  Queen  Victoria,  and  though  there  are  many  more 
words  in  the  English  vocabulary  in  the  twentieth  century 
than  there  were  in  the  sixteenth  no  modern  English  writer 
has  used  so  many  separate  words  as  Shakespeare  did.  While 
it  is  not  either  easy  or  safe  to  fix  definite  limits  to  periods 
of  transition  in  the  history  of  the  English  language,  the 
following  stages  and  dates  may  usefully  be  taken  as 
approximately  correct  :* 


Anglo-Saxon 

Early  English  (Semi-Saxon) 
Middle  English 
Modern  English 


449-1100 

1100-1250 

1250-1500 

1500-1900 


I.  Anglo-Saxon  (450-1100). 

The  only  means  we  have  of  knowing  the  kind  of  language 
spoken  by  the  Teutonic  races  in  England  between  their 
advent  there  and  their  subjugation  by  .the  Norman-French 
are  the  fragments  of  Anglo-Saxon  literature  produced  at 
various  times  and  places  within  that  long  interval.  The 
more  important  of  these  are  “ The  Gleeman’s  Song,”  supposed 
to  have  been  written  in  the  fifth  century ; fragments  of  a 
metrical  paraphrase  of  Bible  history  by  Caedmon,  a North- 
umbrian monk  of  the  latter  part  of  the  seventh  century; 
the  poem,  “ Beowulf,”  produced  probably  in  the  eighth  cen- 
tury ; some  translations  from  Latin  by  Alfred  the  Great 

* These  correspond,  with  slight  changes,  to  the  periods  given  by  Prof. 
Spalding  in  his  “English  Literature,”  and  by  Prof.  Meiklejohn  in  his 
“English  Language.” 
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near  the  close  of  the  ninth  century  ; and  a Saxon  Chronicle, 
partly  compiled  from  earlier  annals  and  partly  original, 
written  in  successive  portions  from  the  beginning  of  the 
ninth  to  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century.  The  English 
language,  as  at  present  used,  depends  to  some  extent  on 
inflections,  which  are  changes  in  the  forms  of  words  to 
indicate  changes  in  their  use  or  meaning  (see  pp.  77-135). 
In  the  earliest  stage  of  the  language,  called  “Anglo- 
Saxon  ” above,  such  changes  were  much  more  common. 
In  fact  it  was,  like  Latin,  a highly  inflected  language 
which  cannot  be  read  or  understood  except  by  one  who 
has  learned  it  as  a foreign  tongue.  That  it  differs  from 
modern  English  quite  as  much  in  its  syntax  (see  pp.  136- 
149)  as  in  its  inflections,  may  be  seen  by  reference  to  the 
illustrative  extracts  given  in  Appendix  B. 

II.  Early  English  (1100-1250). 

Owing  partly  to  Scandinavian  inroads,  partly  to  the  Nor- 
man conquest,  and  partly  to  a natural  process  of  decay,  the 
Anglo-Saxon  dropped  its  inflections  and  changed  its  syntax 
to  such  an  extent  that  during  the  century  and  a half  covered 
by  this  period  it  began  to  resemble  modern  English,  while 
retaining  so  much  of  its  original  character  that  it  is 
often  called  “Semi-Saxon.”  Its  condition  may  fairly  be 
described  as  chaotic,  and  while  it  served  well  enough  as  a 
means  of  spoken  communication  between  those  who  used 
it,  there  are  few  literary  remains  to  show  to  the  modern 
student  of  language  what  it  was  like.  The  most  noted 
works  exhibiting  the  language  in  this  stage  are  the  “Brut,” 
a metrical  chronicle  of  Britain  by  a priest  named  Laya- 
mon, and  the  “ Ormulum,”'  a series  of  metrical  homilies 
by  an  ecclesiastic  named  Ormin.  Of  these  two  contem- 
poraries Layamon  used  both  alliteration  and  rime;  Ormin 
used  neither.  They  wrote  late  in  the  twelfth  century  or 
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early  in  the  thirteenth.  The  extracts  given  in  Appendix  B 
will  give  a good  idea  of  the  progress  made  by  the  language 
during  this  period. 

III.  Middle  English  (1250-1500). 

The  process  of  change  through  which  the  language  was 
passing  during  the  period  of  “ Early  English  ” went  on  with 
greatly  increased  rapidity  during  that  of  “Middle  English.” 
It  continued  to  lose  its  inflections  and  it  acquired  numerous 
additions  to  its  vocabulary  from  the  French,  but  on  the 
whole  the  progress  was  from  a chaotic  toward  a systematic 
condition.  In  general  character  and  also  in  most  of  its 
details  it  became  so  like  modern  English  that  it  may  be 
read  with  comparative  ease  by  one  who  has  no  knowledge 
of  Anglo-Saxon  and  who  can  read  Early  English  only  with 
great  difficulty.  About  the  middle  of  this  period  of  two 
and  a half  centuries  two  probably  contemporary  writers 
produced  works  which  are  still  famous.  The  less  known  of 
the  two,  William  Langland,  wrote  his  “ Vision  of  Piers  Plow- 
man ” in  the  language  of  the  common  people  whose  condi- 
tion it  describes  and  whose  feelings  it  expresses.  It  is  net 
strictly  rhythmical  like  modern  English  verse,  and  it  is  not 
rimed  ; instead  of  both  rime  and  rhythm  the  poet  made  free 
use  of  the  old  Saxon  device  of  alliteration.  Langland 
was  a priest  by  calling,  and  his  occupation  brought  him 
into  close  contact  with  the  misery  which  subsequently 
caused  the  uprising  led  by  Wat  Tyler  and  John  Ball ; 
Geoffrey  Chaucer  was  a courtier,  diplomatist,  and  scholar, 
who  had  ample  opportunity  to  become  acquainted  with 
Italian  literature,  then  rising  to  a condition  of  the  highest 
excellence.  He  used  both  rhythm  and  rime  with  a skill 
that  has  seldom  been  surpassed  by  modern  poets,  and  thus 
established  the  prosodical  character  of  English  verse.  His 
chief  work  was  the  “Canterbury  Tales.”  About  half  a 
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century  after  his  death  began  the  “Wars  of  the  Roses,”  which 
checked  the  development  of  national  literature  but  favored 
the  development  of  the  national  language,  so  that  before 
the  accession  of  Henry  YIII.  in  1509  the  latter  had  become 
in  both  grammar  and  vocabulary  quite  intelligible  to  any 
ordinary  reader  of  to-day.  In  1477  William  Caxton  intro- 
duced into  England  the  art  of  printing  from  movable  type, 
and  afterward  gave  a great  impulse  to  the  development  of 
English  prose  by  publishing  Sir  Thomas  Malory’s  “ Morte 
Darthur,”  which  had  been  written  about  1470.  Speci- 
mens of  the  language  during  this  period  may  be  found  in 
Appendix  B. 

IY.  Modern  English  (1500-1900). 

This  period  may  usefully  be  regarded  as  divided  into 
four  separate  centuries.  During  the  first  of  these  there 
occurred  that  revival  of  learning  which  is  known  as  the 
Renascence,  but  not  till  toward  its  close  did  great  literary 
works  begin  to  appear.  Early  in  the  century  Sir  Thomas 
More  distinguished  himself  as  an  orator  and  a prose  writer, 
but  his  preoccupied  life  and  untimely  death  prevented  him 
from  doing  all  he  might  have  done  to  add  to  English  prose 
that  elasticity  the  want  of  which  was  its  greatest  defect. 
He  was  beheaded  in  1535.  The  latter  half  of  the  century 
was  signalized  by  the  publication  of  Edmund  Spenser’s 
“ Fairy  Queen  ” and  by  several  of  William  Shakespeare’s 
plays.  The  language  used  by  Spenser  was  made  designedly 
more  archaic  than  the  ordinary  speech  of  his  day ; that 
used  by  Shakespeare  may,  with  allowance  made  for  his 
exceptionally  ample  vocabulary,  be  taken  as  fairly  repre- 
sentative of  contemporary  speech.  Richard  Hooker,  Sir 
Philip  Sidney,  and  Francis  Bacon  were  contemporary  prose 
writers. 

During  the  earlier  half  of  the  second  century  prose  was 
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represented  chiefly  by  Francis  (then  Lord)  Bacon,  John 
Milton,  and  Thomas  Hobbes ; in  the  latter  half  of  it  by 
Jeremy  Taylor,  John  Locke,  and  John  Bunyan.  Of  the 
latter  three  the  influence  of  Bunyan  on  the  form  and  char- 
acter of  English  prose  was  much  the  greatest.  The  Author- 
ized Version  of  the  Bible  was  published  in  1611.  Like 
Spenser’s  poetry  of  a generation  earlier  it  was  in  its  own  day 
somewhat  archaic  in  vocabulary,  but  in  logical  and  rhetorical 
structure  it  was  singularly  modern  and  extremely  influential. 
Shakespeare  continued  to  write  plays  for  the  first  few  years 
of  the  century ; William  Drummond  published  his  exquisite 
sonnets  during  the  same  period  ; Milton’s  earlier  poems  were 
given  to  the  world  before  1640  ; his  later  and  greater  works 
were  published  after  the  Restoration.  John  Dryden,  who 
was  a skilful  prose  writer  as  well  as  a poet,  died  in  the 
last  year  of  the  century.  Samuel  Butler’s  satiric  poem, 
“Hudibras,”  was  published  in  1663,  and  exerted  great  in- 
fluence- on  the  language  on  account  of  its  popularity. 

The  interval  between  Dryden’s  death  in  1700  and  William 
Cowper’s  in  1800  is  filled  up  with  many  distinguished  names 
in  literature.  Alexander  Pope  and  James  Thomson  were  the 
prominent  poets  of  the  former  half  of  the  century,  and  Thomas 
Gray,  Oliver  Goldsmith,  Robert  Burns,  and  Cowper  of  the 
latter  half.  Joseph  Addison  (1672-1719)  was  by  no  means 
the  greatest  scholar  or  thinker  among  the  prose  writers, 
but  he  was  pre-eminent  in  his  influence  on  the  art  of 
writing.  Since  his  day  English  prose  has  been  completely 
modern  and  free  from  the  stiffness  which  had  previously 
characterized  it.  Daniel  Defoe,  Sir  Richard  Steele,  and 
Jonathan  Swift  were  his  contemporaries.  The  succeeding 
generation  produced  Samuel  Johnson,  Edmund  Burke,  Gold- 
smith, David  Hume,  and  Edward  Gibbon,  of  whom  Goldsmith 
alone  resembled  Addison  in  his  instinctive  preference  for  an 
unconventional  style. 
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The  great  names  in  English  poetry  during  the  first  gen- 
eration of  the  nineteenth  century,  which  was  intimately 
affected  by  the  French  Revolution,  were  Samuel  Taylor 
Coleridge,  William  Wordsworth,  Lord  Byron,  Percy  Bysshe 
Shelley,  and  John  Keats ; their  more  illustrious  successors 
of  the  middle  of  the  century  were  Alfred  Tennyson  and 
Robert  Browning  in  England  and  Henry  Wadsworth  Long- 
fellow, Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  and  James  Russell  Lowell 
in  America.  The  chief  prose  writers  of  the  former  period 
were  Sir  Walter  Scott,  Walter  Savage  Landor,  Thomas  De 
Quincy,  Charles  Lamb,  and  Coleridge ; of  the  latter,  Thomas 
Carlyle,  Lord  Macaulay,  John  Ruskin,  William  Makepeace 
Thackeray,  and  Charles  Dickens.  To  their  generation  in 
time  but  to  a later  one  by  the  publication  of  his  greater 
works  belongs  Mr.  Goldwin  Smith,  who  has  never  been 
surpassed  as  a stylist  in  the  use  of  English  prose. 
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APPENDIX  A. 


IRREGULAR  PLURALS  EOR  REFERENCE. 

Plural. 

( brothers  (of  the  same  family). 

\ brethren  (of  a society). 

/ pennies  (single  coins). 

\ pence  (collectively). 

( dies  (used  to  stamp  coins). 

\ dice  (used  in  games). 

{fishes  (singly), 
fish  (collectively). 

f geniuses  (persons  of  great  ability). 
\ genii  (spirits). 

( horses  (animals). 

\ horse  (cavalry). 
f indexes  (in  books). 

\ indices  (in  algebra). 

( cloths  (pieces  of  cloth). 

\ clothes  (garments). 

/ shots  (discharges). 

1 shot  (balls). 


Singular. 

Plural. 

Mr.  Brown 

Messrs.  Brown. 

Mrs.  Robinson 

the  Mrs.  Robinsons. 
r the  Misses  Smith 

Miss  Smith 

-J  or 

Ithe  Miss  Smiths. 

Master  Paton 

the  Masters  Paton. 

man-servant 

men-servants. 

woman-servant 

women  - servants. 

father-in-law 

fathers-in-law. 

mother-in-law 

mothers-in-law. 

court-martial 

courts-martial. 

m 

m’s 

a a’s 

7’s 


Singular. 

brother 

penny 

die 

fish 

genius 

horse 

index 

cloth 

shot 


7 
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FOREIGN  PLURALS. 

[The  Dictionary  should  be  consulted  for  such  words.] 


radius 

radii. 

memorandum 

memoranda. 

curriculum 

curricula. 

axis 

axes. 

appendix 

appendices. 

phenomenon 

phenomena. 

analysis 

analyses. 

hypothesis 

hypotheses. 

parenthesis 

parentheses. 

bandit 

f bandits 

[banditti. 

oasis 

oases. 

stratum 

strata. 

tableau 

tableaux. 

GENDER  NOUNS  FOR  REFERENCE. 
Different  Words. 


Masculine..  Feminine. 


bachelor 

maid 

boy 

girl 

beau 

belle 

brother 

sister 

buck 

doe 

bull 

cow 

bullock 

heifer 

drake 

duck 

earl 

countess 

father 

mother 

friar 

nun 

gander 

goose 

gentleman 

lady 

hart 

roe 

12 


Masculine. 

Feminine . 

husband 

wife 

king 

queen 

lad 

lass 

landlord 

landlady 

lord 

lady 

man 

woman 

master 

mistress 

nephew 

niece 

papa 

mamma 

ram 

ewe 

stag 

hind 

son 

daughter 

uncle 

aunt 

wizard 

witch 
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Difference  of  Termination. 


Masculine. 

Feminine. 

abbot 

abbess 

actor 

actress 

administrator 

administratrix 

ambassador 

ambassadress 

adventurer 

adventuress 

author 

authoress 

baron 

baroness 

benefactor 

benefactress 

bridegroom 

bride 

count 

countess 

czar 

czarina 

dauphin 

dauphiness 

deacon 

deaconess 

don 

donna 

duke 

duchess 

emperor 

empress 

enchanter 

enchantress 

executor 

executrix 

giant 

giantess 

god 

goddess 

governor 

governess 

heir 

heiress 

hero 

heroine 

Masculine. 

Feminine. 

host 

hostess 

hunter 

huntress 

idolater 

idolatress 

Jew 

Jewess 

lion 

lioness 

marquis 

marchioness 

margrave 

margravine 

master 

mistress 

patron 

patroness 

peer 

peeress 

priest 

priestess 

prince 

princess 

preceptor 

preceptress 

prophet 

prophetess 

shepherd 

shepherdess 

songster 

songstress 

sorcerer 

sorceress 

sultan 

sultana 

testator 

testatrix 

tiger 

tigress 

waiter 

waitress 

widower 

widow 

COMPARISON  OF  IRREGULAR  ADJECTIVES. 


Positive. 

Comparative. 

fore 

former 

forth  (adv. ) 

further 

near 

nearer 

Positive. 

Comparative. 

hind 

hinder 

in  (adv.) 

inner 

up  (adv.) 

upper 

nether 

top 

south 

Superlative . 

/ foremost 
t first 
furthest 
(nearest 
(next 

Superlative. 
hindmost 
inmost,  innermost 
uppermost 
nethermost 
topmost 
southmost 
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STEONG  YEEBS  AND  IEEEGULAE  WEAK  VEKBS. 
Present. 


abide 
arise 
am,  be 

bear  (bring  forth) 

bear  (carry) 

beat 

begin 

behold 

bend 

bereave 

beseech 

bet 

bid  (command) 

bid  (offer  money) 

bind 

bite 

bleed 

blend 

blow 

break 

breed 

bring 

build 

catch 

chide 

choose 

cleave  (adhere) 
cleave  (split) 
cling 
come 

cut 


Past. 

abode 

arose 

was 

bore 

bore 

beat 

began 

beheld 

bent 

bereaved,  bereft 

besought 

bet 

bade 

bid 

bound 

bit 

bled 

blent,  blended 

blew 

broke 

bred 

brought 

built 

caught 

chid 

chose 

cleaved 

clove,  cleft 

clung 

came 

cut 


Perfect  Participle. 
abode 
arisen 
been 
born 
borne 
beaten 
begun 
beheld 
bent 

bereaved,  bereft 

besought 

bet 

bidden 

bid 

bound 

bitten 

bled 

blent,  blended 

blown 

broken 

bred 

brought 

built 

caught 

chidden 

chosen 

cleaved 

cloven,  cleft 

clung 

come 

cut 
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Present. 

Past. 

Perfect  Participle. 

deal 

dealt 

dealt 

dig 

dug,  digged 

dug,  digged 

do 

did 

done 

draw 

drew 

drawn 

dress 

drest,  dressed 

drest,  dressed 

drink 

drank 

drunk 

drive 

drove 

driven 

dwell 

dwelt 

dwelt 

eat 

ate 

eaten 

fall 

fell 

fallen 

feed 

fed 

fed 

feel 

felt 

felt 

fling 

flung 

flung 

fly 

flew 

flown 

forbear 

forbore 

forborne 

forget 

forgot 

forgotten 

forsake 

forsook 

forsaken 

freeze 

froze 

frozen 

give 

gave 

given 

go 

went 

gone 

get 

got 

got 

grind 

ground 

ground 

grow 

grew 

grown 

hang 

hung,  hanged 

hung,  hanged 

have 

had, 

had 

hear 

heard 

heard 

hew 

hewed 

hewn 

hide 

hid 

hidden 

hold 

held 

held 

kneel 

knelt,  kneeled 

knelt,  kneeled 

know 

knew 

known 

lade 

laded 

laded,  laden 
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Present. 

Past. 

Perfect  Participle. 

lay 

laid 

laid 

lead 

led 

led 

leave 

left 

left 

lend 

lent 

lenb 

lie  (recline) 

lay 

lain 

lie  (falsehood) 

lied 

lied 

light 

lighted,  lib 

lighted,  lib 

lose 

lost 

lost 

make 

made 

made 

mean 

meant 

meant 

meet 

met 

met 

quit 

quit,  quitted 

quit,  quitted 

rend 

rent 

rent 

ride 

rode 

ridden 

ring 

rang 

rung 

rise 

rose 

risen 

rive 

rived 

riven,  rived 

run 

ran 

run 

say 

said 

said’ 

see 

saw 

seen 

seek 

sought 

sought 

set 

set 

set 

shake 

shook 

shaken 

shine 

shone 

shone 

show 

showed 

shown 

shrink 

shrank 

shrunk 

sing 

sang 

sung 

sink 

sank 

sunk 

sit 

sat 

sat 

slay 

slew 

slain 

sleep 

slept 

slept 

slide 

slid 

slidden,  slid 
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Present. 

Past. 

Perfect  Participle. 

smite 

smote 

smitten 

sow 

sowed 

sowed,  sown 

speak 

spoke 

spoken 

spin 

spun 

spun 

spoil 

spoiled,  spoilt 

spoiled,  spoilt 

stay 

stayed,  staid 

stayed,  staid 

steal 

stole,  stolen 

stole,  stolen 

strew 

strewed 

strewn 

stride 

strode 

stridden 

strike 

struck 

struck,  stricken 

strive 

strove 

striven 

swear 

swore 

sworn 

sweep 

swept 

swept 

swell 

swelled 

swelled,  swollen 

swim 

swam 

swum 

swing 

swung 

swung 

take 

took 

taken 

teach 

taught 

taught 

tear 

tore 

torn 

tell 

told 

told 

think 

thought 

thought 

thrive 

throve,  thrived 

thriven,  thrived 

throw 

threw 

thrown 

tread 

trod 

trodden 

wake 

woke,  waked 

woke,  waked 

wear 

wore 

worn 

weave 

wove 

woven 

weep 

wept 

wept 

win 

won 

won 

wind 

wound 

wound 

wring 

wrung 

wrung 

write 

wrote 

written 

APPENDIX  B. 


ANGLO-SAXON  (449-1100). 

The  subjoined  passage  * is  taken  from  King  Alfred’s  translation 
of  the  mythical  story  of  Orpheus  and  Eurydice  as  told  by 
Boethius  in  his  Latin  treatise,  “ On  the  Consolation  of  Philo- 
sophy ” 


We 

sculon  get,  of 

ealdum 

leasum 

spellum , 

We 

will  no\ya*  from 

old 

lying 

tales, 

the 

sum  ;i-  bispell 

reccan. 

Hit 

gelamp 

to-thee 

a-certaih.  parable 

tell. 

It  happened 

gio, 

thcette  an  hearpere 

wees , 

on  thoere 

theode 

formerly,  that  a hamper 

was, 

^n  the 

nation 

the  Thracia  hatte.  " Thces  nama  wees  Orfeus. 

which  Thrace  was-called.  His  name  was  Orpheus. 

He  hoefde  an  swithe  cenlic  wif.  Sio  woes 

He  had  a very  incomparable  wife.  She  was 

haten  Eurydice. 
called  Eurydice. 

EARLY  ENGLISH  (1100-1250). 

The  following  passage  + from  Layamon’s  “Brut”  shows  the 
language  as  it  was  at  the  end  of  the  twelfth  century  : — 

Thenne  cumeth  the  wulf  wilde : touward  hire  winden : 
Then  comes  the  wolf  wild,  toward  her  tracks : 

Theh  the  wulf  beon  ane:  buten  celc  imane : 

Though  the  wolf  be  one,  without  all  company, 

And  ther  weoren  in  ane  lolcen : fif  hundred  gaten : 

And  there  were  in  one  fold  five  hundred  goats, 

The  wulf  heorn  to  iwiteth : and  alle  heom  abiteth : 

The  wolf  them  to  cometh,  and  all  them  biteth. 

* For  a longer  extract  and  a detailed  grammatical  analysis  of  it  see 
Spalding’s  “English  Literature,”  Part  II.,  Chapter  I. 

t See  Spalding’s  “ English  Literature,”  Part  II.,  Chapter  II.,  for  a detailed 
grammatical  analysis. 
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MIDDLE  ENGLISH  (1250-1500). 


As  no  great  literary  work  appeared  in  the  English  language 
during  the  first  century  of  the  period,  the  following  excerpt  is 
taken  from  a proclamation  of  King  Henry  III.,  issued  in  1258. 
As  it  was  intended  to  be  understood  as  widely  as  possible  it  no 
doubt  fairly  represents  the  prevalent  English  of  the  time  : — 


Thaet  witen  ye  wel  alle,  thaet 
we  willen  & unnen  thaet  thaet 
ure  raedesmen  alle  other  the 
moare  dael  of  heom,  thaet  beoth 
ichosen  thurg  us,  etc.  And 
this  wes  idon  aet  foren  ure  is- 
worene  redesmen.  And  al  on 
thoilche  worden  is  isend  in  to 
aeurichce  othre  shcire  over  all 
thaere  kuneriche  on  Englene- 
loande  & ek  intel  Irelande. 


This  know  ye  well  all,  that 
we  will  and  grant,  that  what 
our  councillors  all  or  the 
more  deal  of  them,  that  are 
chosen  by  us,  etc.  And  this 
was  done  before  our  sworn  coun- 
cillors. And  all  in  the  same 
words  is  sent  into  every  other 
shire  over  all  the  kingdom  in 
England  and  eke  into  Ireland. 


The  English  of  a generation  later  is  exhibited  in  the  following 
passage  from  Langland’s  “ Vision  of  Piers  Plowman  ” : — 


Ac  on  a May  morwening 
On  Malvern  hills 
Me  befel  a ferly, 

Of  fairy  me  thought. 

I was  weary  for- wandered, 
And  went  me  to  rest 
Under  a brood  bank, 

By  a burn’s  side; 

And  as  I lay  and  leaned, 
And  looked  on  the  waters, 
I slombered  into  a sleeping, 
It  swayed  so  mury. 

Then  gan  I meten 
A marvellous  sweven, 
That  I was  in  a wilderness, 
Wist  I never  where. 


And  on  a May  morning 
On  Malvern  hills 
Me  befel  a wonder 
Of  fairy  me  thought. 

I was  worn  out  with  wandering 
And  went  me  to  rest 
Under  a broad  bank 
By  a stream’s  side  ; 

And,  as  I lay  and  leaned 
And  looked  on  the  waters, 

I slumbered  into  a sleeping 
It  sounded  so  pleasant. 

Then  began  I to  meet 
A marvellous  dream 
That  I was  in  a wilderness. 
Knew  I not  where. 
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The  rhythm  of  Chaucer’s  verse,  though  he  wrote  about  the 
same  time  as  Langland,  is  quite  as  regular  as  that  of  any 
modern  English  poetry,  provided  care  is  taken  in  scanning  and 
reading  it  to  pronounce  the  final  “e”  when  it  is  intended  to  be 
treated  as  a separate  syllable.  In  the  following  excerpt  those  so 
treated  are  marked  by  a diaeresis.  ‘ ‘ But  ” in  the  third  line  means 
“ unless  ” : — 

To  drawe  folk  to  heven  by  fairnesse, 

By  good  ensample,  was  his  busynesse  : 

But  it  were  eny  persone  obstinat, 

What  so  he  were,  of  high  or  lowe  estat : 

Him  wolde  he  snybbe  scharply  for  the  nones. 

A bettre  priest  I trowe  ther  nowher  non  is. 

He  waytud  after  no  pomp  ne  reverence  ; 

Ne  maked  him  a spiced  conscience. 

But  Cristes  love,  and  his  apostles  twelve, 

He  taught ; and  ferst  he  folwed  it  himselve  ! 

During  the  last  century  of  the  period,  owing  to  the  depressing 
effect  of  the  “ Wars  of  the  Roses,”  no  literary  work  of  great 
influence  or  enduring  popularity  was  produced. 

MODERN  ENGLISH  (1500-1600). 

The  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  would  probably,  but  for  the  Reforma- 
tion struggle  between  classes  of  society,  have  been  marked  by  the 
production  of  great  literary  works.  As  matters  stood  during  the 
first  half  of  the  sixteenth  century,  the  only  truly  excellent  poetry 
in  the  English  language  was  that  written  by  William  Dunbar  in 
Scotland  and  by  the  Earl  of  Surrey  and  Sir  Thomas  Wyatt  in 
England.  The  following  extract  is  from  a letter  written  by  Sir 
Thomas  More  to  his  children  in  1525  : — 

But  this  I admonish  you  to  do ; that,  whether  you  write  of 
serious  matters  or  of  trifles,  you  write  with  diligence  and  con- 
sideration, premeditating  of  it  before.  Neither  will  it  be 
amiss,  if  you  first  indite  it  in  English  ; for  then  it  may  more 
easily  be  translated  iuto  Latin,  whilst  the  mind,  free  from 
inventing,  is  attentive  to  find  apt  and  eloquent  words.  And, 
although  I put  this  to  your  choice,  whether  you  will  do  so  or 
no,  yet  I enjoin  you,  by  all  means,  that  you  diligently  examine 
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what  you  have  written  before  you  write  it  over  fair  again ; 
first  considering  attentively  the  whole  sentence,  and  after 
examine  every  part  thereof ; by  which  means  you  may 
easily  find  out  if  any  solecisms  have  escaped  you  ; which 
being  put  out,  and  your  letter  written  fair,  yet  then  let  it  not 
also  trouble  you  to  examine  it  over  again  ; for  sometimes  the 
same  faults  creep  in  at  the  second  writing,  which  you  before 
had  blotted  out.  By  this  your  diligence  you  will  procure,  that 
those  your  trifles  will  seem  serious  matters  For,  as  nothing 
is  so  pleasing  but  may  be  made  unsavoury  by  prating  garrulity, 
so  nothing  is  by  nature  so  unpleasant,  that  by  industry  may 
not  be  made  full  of  grace  and  pleasantness. 

To  the  Earl  of  Surrey  belongs  the  credit  of  introducing  the  sonnet 
and  blank  verse  into  modern  English  poetry.  The  subjoined 
sonnet  is  in  the  spelling  of  the  time.  “Soote”  is  for  “sweet,1’ 
“make”  for  “mate,”  “flete”  for  “ float,”  “ smale  ” for  “ small,” 
and  “mings”  for  “mingles”: — 

The  soote  season,  that  bud  and  bloom  furth  brings, 

With  green  hath  clad  the  hill  and  eke  the  vale, 

The  nightingale  with  feathers  new  she  sings  ; 

The  turtle  to  her  make  hath  told  her  tale. 

Summer  is  come  for  every  spray  now  springs, 

The  hart  has  hung  his  old  head  on  the  pale ; 

The  buck  in  brake  his  winter  coat  he  flings ; 

The  fishes  flete  with  new-repaired  scale  ; 

The  adder  all  her  slough  away  she  slings ; 

The  swift  swallow  pursueth  the  flies  smale  ; 

The  busy  bee  her  honey  now  she  mings ; 

Winter  is  worn  that  was  the  flowers’  bale. 

And  thus  I see  among  these  pleasant  things 
Each  care  decays,  and  yet  my  sorrow  springs. 

Sir  Philip  Sidney  and  Edmund  Spenser  were  personal  friends  as 
well  as  contemporaries  ; the  former  died  in  1586  and  the  latter  in 
1599,  so  that  the  following  two  sonnets  are  in  Elizabethan  Eng- 
lish of  the  last  quarter  of  the  sixteenth  century.  The  former  of 
the  two  is  Spenser’s,  the  latter  Sidney’s.  “Helice”  is  the  con- 
stellation of  the  Great  Bear  : — 
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Like  as  a ship  that  through  the  ocean  wide, 

By  conduct  of  some  star,  doth  make  her  way 
When  as  a storm  hath  dimmed  her  trusty  guide, 

Out  of  her  course  doth  wander  far  astray, — 

So  I,  whose  star,  that  wont  with  her  bright  ray 
Me  to  direct,  with  clouds  is  overcast, 

Do  wander  now  in  darkness  and  dismay, 

Though  hidden  perils  round  about  me  placed ; 

Yet  hope  I well  that,  when  this  storm  is  past, 

My  Helice,  the  lodestar  of  my  life, 

Will  shine  again,  and  look  on  me  at  last, 

With  lovely  light  to  clear  my  cloudy  grief ; 

Till  then  I wander  careful,  comfortless, 

In  secret  sorrow  and  sad  pensiveness. 

Since  Nature’s  works  be  good,  and  death  doth  serve 
As  Nature’s  work,  why  should  we  fear  to  die  ? 

Since  fear  is  vain  but  where  it  may  preserve, 

Why  should  we  fear  that  which  we  cannot  fly  ? 

Fear  is  more  pain  than  is  the  pain  it  fears, 

Disarming  human  minds  of  native  might ; 

While  each  conceit  an  ugly  figure  bears 

Which  were  not  evil,  well  viewed  in  reason’s  light. 

Our  owly  eyes,  which  dimmed  with  passions  be 
And  scarce  discern  the  dawn  of  coming  day, 

Let  them  be  cleared,  and  now  begin  to  see 
Our  life  is  but  a step  in  dusty  way. 

Then  let  us  hold  the  bliss  of  peaceful  mind  ; 

Since  this  we  feel,  great  loss  we  cannot  find. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  insert  specimens  of  the  English  of  the  last 
three  centuries  of  the  period.  The  language  has  not  in  that  interval 
undergone  any  marked  change,  and  its  literature  in  all  stages  is 
easily  obtainable. 
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THE  NUMBERS  REFER  TO  PAGES. 

Adjectives— 26,  28,  41  ; classes  of,  63 ; qualitative,  63,  64 ; 
quantitative,  63,  64 ; pronominal,  63 ; demonstrative,  60,  63, 
141 ; interrogative,  61,  63  ; distributive,  63,  141  ; attributive 
64 ; predicative,  64 ; appositive,  141  ; comparison  of,  90-92 ; 
parsing,  93  ; position,  141 ; phrase,  28  ; clause,  33-34  ; articles, 
65;  irregular  forms,  178 

Adverbs— 29-32,  41,  143,  144;  classes  of,  66,  67  ; comparison,  133, 
134 ; parsing,  144  ; position,  145,  146  ; peculiar  adverbs,  144, 
145  ; phrase,  32,  35 ; clause,  33-34,  35 ; only,  146. 

Agreement — adjectives,  141 ; pronouns,  80,  140  ; verbs,  95,  142. 

Analysis— 15,  43,  44,  62,  74-76. 

Anglo-Saxon— 170,  171,  183. 

Antecedent— 57. 

Apostrophe— 83. 

Appendix  A.— 176. 

Appendix  B.— 183. 

Apposition— 84,  85,  141,  149. 

Auxiliaries — 100,  101  ; be,  120  ; have,  120  ; may,  120  ; shall,  121  ; 
will,  121  ; do,  123. 

Case — 81 ; subjective,  80-81 ; predicate  subjective,  subjective  of 
address,  absolute  subjective,  82 ; position,  138.  Objective,  80- 
81  ; direct,  indirect  and  cognate  objectives,  objective  after  a 
preposition,  83;  objective  in  apposition,  84,  138;  predicate  ob- 
jective, 138,  139;  reflexive  objective,  139;  retained  objects,  139; 
position,  138,  139.  Possessive,  81-84,  140 ; position,  140. 

Clause — 33-34,  39  ; modifying,  34,  35  ; noun,  72  ; principal,  co- 
ordinate, 68,  73,  76 ; subordinate,  69,  72,  75  ; restrictive  con- 
junctive, 58 ; descriptive  conjunctive,  58 ; continuative  con- 
junctive, 59  ; in  apposition,  85. 

Conjugation — 113-119;  old,  strong,  128-130;  new,  weak,  128-130. 
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Conjunctions — 37-40;  co-ordinative,  68-69;  copulative,  adversa- 
tive, alternative,  causal,  148  ; subordinative,  69-70 ; correla- 
tives, 70,  148,  149;  phrasal,  70,  149;  parsing,  135;  than,  149; 
as,  149. 

Declension — 85 ; nouns,  85  ; pronouns,  86-88. 

Different  uses  of  words — 42,  149. 

Early  English-171-172, 183. 

English,  growth  of,  165-175 ; specimens  of,  183-187. 

Exercises,  general— 152-164. 

Expletives— there,  136,  145 ; it,  89. 

Gender— 79;  masculine,  feminine,  neuter,  79-80;  irregular  gender- 
nouns,  177-178. 

Gerunds— 97,  117,  118. 

Growth  of  the  language — 165-175,  183-187. 

Infinitives — 96,  117,  118;  subject  of,  139  ; parsing,  133;  separating 
“ to  ” and  the  infinitive,  146. 

Inflection— 77. 

Interjections— 41,  134,  144;  parsing,  135. 

Middle  English— 172-173,  184-185. 

Modern  English— 173-175, 185-187. 

Modifiers — 26,  29,  35,  136  ; position  of,  137. 

Mood — 110-112;  indicative,  111,  113,  115,  117;  subjunctive,  111, 
112,  114,  116,  118;  imperative,  111,  112,  115,  117,  118. 

Nouns — 19 ; classes,  50 ; concrete,  abstract,  46,  47 ; common, 
proper,  48  ; collective,  49  ; number,  78 ; gender,  79 ; case,  80- 
85 ; parsing,  86  ; clause,  72. 

Number— 78  ; formation  of  plural,  78  ; number-forms,  176-177. 

Parsing — 85  ; nouns,  86  ; pronouns,  89  ; verbs,  132-133  ; adjectives, 
93 ; adverbs,  144 ; prepositions,  134 ; conjunctions,  135 ; in- 
terjections, 136. 

Parts  of  speech — 41. 

Participles — 98;  imperfect,  present,  99,  117,  119;  perfect,  past, 
99,  117,  119;  followed  by  objects,  100. 

Person — pronouns,  54 ; verb,  94,  95,  142. 

Personification— 79-80. 
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Phrase — 27 ; adjective,  28,  35  ; adverb,  32,  35,  43. 

Predicate — thought-predicate,  10,  11  ; complete  word-predicate, 
14,  15  ; bare  word-predicate,  15,  136  ; position,  136,  137. 

Prepositions— 36,  146  ; parsing,  134  ; position,  147. 

Pronouns— 20-22.  Personal,  54;  inflection,  86-87;  order,  140. 
Compound  Personal,  56  ; inflection,  87-88.  Conjunctive,  57-58, 
149  ; inflection,  88  ; position,  139.  Demonstrative,  59-60  ; in- 
flection, 88.  Interrogative,  60  ; inflection,  88.  Indefinite  (dis- 
tributive, phrasal,  number  or  quantity),  61  ; inflection,  89. 
Agreement,  140.  Position,  140 ; as,  149. 

Punctuation— 150-152. 

Sentences — 11  ; assertive,  interrogative,  imperative,  exclamatory, 
13;  simple,  complex,  71-72;  compound,  72-73;  members  of 
compound,  73 ; position  of  elements  of  a sentence,  136-137. 

Shall  and  will- 108,  121-122 

Subject — thought-subject,  9-11;  complete  word-subject,  14,  15; 
bare  word-subject,  14,  15  ; position,  137,  138. 

Syntax— 135. 

Tenses — 104 ; formation,  106,  107  ; present  imperfect  and  perfect, 
105,  106,  115,  117 ; past  imperfect  and  perfect,  105,  116, 
117 ; future  imperfect  and  perfect,  105,  116,  118 ; pre- 

sent, past,  and  future  indefinites,  106,  107,  108,  113,  114;  pro- 
gressive and  emphatic  forms,  109  ; sequence,  143. 

Thoughts — assertions,  questions,  commands,  exclamations,  11-12; 
thought-study,  43,  44,  63 ; thought- order,  136-137. 

Treatises  on  English— 175. 

Verbs — verb  phrases,  22-24;  classes  of,  53;  notional,  50;  rela- 
tional, 51 ; transitive  and  intransitive,  52  ; principal,  auxiliary, 
100-101 ; impersonal,  124 ; defective,  123  (can,  123  ; must  and 
ought,  124  ; may,  120  ; shall  and  will,  121-122) ; principal  parts, 
130-131,  179-182  ; person,  94-95,  142;  number,  95,  142;  pars- 
ing, 132-133. 

Voice — 101 ; active,  102,  103  • passive,  102,  103,  139. 
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